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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.— Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
V class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabelil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, - 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W, P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
rom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
oten cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition o Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 


A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES Riker-Townsend.—18 Nov., in St. 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 


Has returned to tows. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 

123 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YORK, 














SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C, G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


436 . - « R.VOLKEL ,. . Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 








ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 








MARRIED 


Harriman-Lesher.—22 Nov., at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, 7 E. 76th 
St., by the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, of the 
Fifth Ave. Baptist Church, James Arden 
Harriman to Adele, youngest daughter of the 
late Stephen R. Lesher. 

Lentilhon-Buchanan.—18 Nov., in 
Christ Church, Rye, N. Y., by the Rev. 
William H. Vibbert, assisted by Archdeacon 
Kirkby, D.D., Miss Rosa Buchanan, daughter 
of the late James A. Buchanan, to Mr. Eu- 
gene Lentilhon. 

Moore-Dryden.—i§ Nov., in Grace 
Church, at Plainfield, N. J., by the Rev. 
E. Walpole Warren, D.D., assisted by the 
Rev. Erskine M. Rodman, D.D., Miss 
Louise C. Dryden, daughter of Mr. J. Mere- 
dith Dryden, to Mr, Francis Gregory Moore. 


John’s Church, at Far Rockaway, by the 
Rev. William M. Grosvenor, assisted by the 
Rev. Samuel W. Sayres, Miss Frances Mor- 
timer Townsend, daughter of Mr. Frederick 
R. Townsend, to Mr. Samuel Riker, Jr. 


DIED 
Kissel.—At Morristown, N. J., on Sat. 
evening, 21 Nov., Charlotte Stimpson, 


widow of Gustav Hermann Kissel, in the 
67th year of her age. 

Sabine.—On Tue., 17 Nov., Dr. Gus- 
tavus A. Sabine, in the 88th year of his age, 
at his residence, 43 E. 68th St 


WEDDINGS 


Mackay-Edwards.—Mr. Archibald K. 
Mackay, son of Dr. Barnard Mackay, and 
Miss Helen Gansevoort Edwards, daughter of 
Mr. Alfred L. Edwards, were married at the 
home of the bride’s uncle, Mr. George T. 
Magee, at Watkins, N. Y., on Tue., 25 
Nov. Best man: Mr. Richard T. Mackay. 

Lincoln-Steward.—Mr. Lowell Lin- 
coln, Jr., son of Mr. Lowell Lincoln, and 
Miss Anna J. Steward, daughter of Mr. D. 
Jackson Steward, were married in the South 
Church on Tue., 24 Nov., the Rev. Rod- 
erick Terry officiating. Bridesmaids: Miss 
Lilly King, Miss Daisy Hamilton. Best 
man: Mr. Ezra Lincoln, Ushers: Mr. 
James Parrish Lee, Mr. Ansell Phelps, Mr. 
George Blagden, Jr.; Dr. Thomas Sinn Lee, 
Mr. Frederick De Veau, Mr. Edward M. 
Crosby. 

Harriman-Lesher.—Mr. James Arden 
Harriman and Mrs. Adele Lesher French, 
youngest daughter of the late Stephen Lesher, 
were married at the home of the bride’s 
mother, 7 E. 76th St., on Sat., 21 Nov., 
the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce officiating. Best 
man: Mr. Borden Harriman. 

Graham-Sands.—Mr. Robert D. Gra- 
ham, son of Mr. Malcolm Graham, and Miss 
Edith Sands, daughter of Mr. Philip J. 
Sands, were married in the Church of the 
Incarnation, on Wed., 25 Nov. The Rev. 
Dr. Henry Mottet, and Rev. Dr. William 
Grosvenor officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Alice Sands ; bridesmaids, Miss Ethel Iselin, 
Miss Esther Hoppin, Miss Mabel Stebbins, 
Miss Mary Douglas Graham, Miss Elizabeth 
Sands. 

Emmet-Garland.—Mr. Robert Emmet, 
son of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, and Miss 
Louise Garland, daughter of Mr. James A. 
Garland, were married at 259 Mad. Ave., on 
Wed., 25 Nov., Archbishop Corrigan officiat- 
ing. Maid of honor, Miss Marion Lock- 
wood ; bridesmaids, Miss Rosamond Tudor, 
Miss Kathleen Emmet, Miss Adele Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Ethel Ketcham ; best man, Mr. 











Edward Motley Weld; ushers, Mr. Colum- 
bus C. Baldwin, Mr. G. Richmond Fearing, 
Jr., Mr. George Griswold, Mr. Charles T. 
Garland, Mr. Thomas Addis Emmet, Jr., 
Dr. J. Duncan Emmet. 

Brower-O’Connor. — Mr. Harry Van 
Alst Brower, son of Mr. John Van Alst 
Brower, and Miss Caroline O’ Connor, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William B. O’Connor, were mar- 
ried at the home of the bride’s parents, 8 E. 
12th St., on Tue,, 24 Nov. Coadjutor 
Bishop, of New York, John Farley, officiat- 
ing. Bridesmaids, Miss Agnes O’Connor, 
Miss Vallira O’Connor, Miss Laura Brower, 
Miss Aphise Brower. Best man, Mr. John 
Van Alst Brower. Ushers, Mr. Seth Sprague, 
Mr. Charles Wainwright O'Connor, Capt. 
Francis H. Hardie, U. S. A., Mr. Nathaniel 
S. Day. 

Adee-Fitzgerald.—Mr. Ernest Adee, 
son of the late George T. Adee, and Miss 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, daughter of Gen. Louis 
Fitzgerald, were married in Calvary Church, 
on Tue., 24 Nov. Bishop Herbert Satterlee, 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Adele 
Fitzgerald. Bridesmaids, Miss Edith John- 
son, Miss Elizabeth T. King, Miss Elvine 
Neeser, Miss Nellie Adee, Miss Nora Fitzger- 
ald, Miss Harriet Warden. 

Abney-Pendleton.—Mr. John R. Ab- 
ney and Miss Mary Floyd Pendleton, daughter 
of ex-Senator George H. Pendleton, were 
married at Washington on Sat., 21 Nov. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Morgan-Norrie.—Miss Margaret Mor. 
gan, daughter of Mrs. William Dare Morgan, 
of 26 Washington Square, New York, to 
Mr. A. Gordon Norrie, son of Mr. Gordon 
Norrie, of 377 sth Ave. 

Morrell-Brookman.—Mrs. Ellen Bost- 
wick-Morrell, daughter of the late Jabez A. 
Bostwick, of No. 800 5th Ave., New York, 
to Mr. Henry Prentice Brookman, brother of 
Mrs. Amory S. Carhart. 

Kelso-Halliday.—Miss Aimee Kelso, 
daughter of Mrs. James J. Kelso, of 110 E. 
55th St., New York, to Mr. Charles Grant 
Halliday. 

Everett-Lentilhon.—Miss Louise Ev- 
erett, daughter of Mr. W. W. Everett, of 
Croton Falls, N. Y., to Mr. Joseph de Tours 
Lentilhon, son of the late Cap. Joseph Len- 
tilhon. 

Balestier-Dunham.—Miss Josephine 
Balestier, daughter of Mrs. Wolcott Bales- 
tier and sister of Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, to 
Dr. Theodore Dunham, son of the late Dr. 
Carroll Dunham, of New York. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Brookman-Morrell.—Mr. Henry Pren- 
tice Brookman and Mrs. Ellen Bostwick- 
Morrell, daughter of the late Jabez A. Bost- 
wick, will be married at the home of the 
bride’s mother, No. 800 sth Ave., Tue., ! 
Dec. 

Thompson-Uhl.—Prof. Guy Thomp- 
son, of Yale University, and Miss Lucy Uhl, 
daughter of Mr. Edwin F. Uhl, U. S. Am- 
bassader to Germany, will be married in 
Berlin on Wed., 9 Dec. 


DEBUTANTES 

Auchincloss.—Miss_ Elizabeth Ellen 
Auchincloss, daughter of Mr. John Auchin- 
closs, will be introduced on 1 Dec. 

Clarkson.—Miss Nellie Clarkson, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Howard Clarkson, will be intro- 
duced in Dec. 

Jackson.—Miss Helen Jackson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Charles A. Jackson, will be intro- 
duced on 2 Dec. 

Lapsley.—Miss Katherine. Lapsley, 
daughter of Mr. Howard Lapsley, will be in- 
troduced on 27 Dec. 

McBurney.—Miss McBurney, daughte' 
of Dr. Charles McBurney, will be introduceé 
on 28 Nov. 

Smith.—Miss Ethel Smith, daughter ©! 
Mr. N. Denton-Smith, will be introduced in 
December. 


RECEPTIONS 
Auchincloss.— Mrs. Edgar S. Auchin- 
closs, Miss Elizabeth Ellen Auchincloss, 2 
home Tue., 1 Dec., at 24 E. 48th St. 
Floyd.—Mrs John G. Floyd, Miss Floyd, 
at home Fri., 28 Nov., at 117 E. 25th St. 
Howland.—Mrs. Henry E. Howland, 
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Miss Frances Louise Howland, at home, 
Saturdays, 28 Nov., 5 Dec. 12 Dec., from 
tour to seven, at 14 West gth St. 

Hatch.—Mrs. Robert H. Hatch, Mrs. 
Roswell D. Hatch, at home Weds. until lent, 
111 W, 48th St. 

Jackson.—Mrs. Charles Jackson, Miss 
Jackson, at home 2 Dec., at 308 Mad. Ave. 

Lapsley.—Mrs. Howard Lapsley, Miss 
Katherine Lapsley, at home 27 Dec. 

McBurney.—Mrs. Charles McBurney, 
Miss McBurney, at home 28 Nov., 28 W. 
37th St. 

McCombe.—Mr. and Mrs. John Rector 
McCombe gave a reception Wed., 18 Nov., at 
337 W. 71st St. 

Munde.—AMrs. Paul Mundé, Miss Bertha 
Mundé, at home Fri., 4 Dec., at 20 W. 
45th St. 

Rogers.—Mrs. H. Pendleton Rogers at 
home Thu., 3 Dec., at 35 W. 49th St. 

Thompson. — Mrs. Robert Means 
Thompson, Miss Thompson, at home Wed., 
2 Dec., at 5 E. 53d St. 

Waller.—Mrs. Robert Waller, Jr., Miss 
Stewart, at home, Sat., 5 Dec., at 137 E. 
35th St. 


INTIMATIONS 


Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Bel- 
mont will spend the winter in New York, 
going abroad in the spring for the season in 
London. 

Brown.—Mr. and Mrs. Waldron P. 
Brown, of 32 E. 35th St., gave a large the- 
atre party last week for their daughter, Julia 
Post. 

Dickinson.—Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Dickinson have returned to their town house, 
85 E. 56th St. 

Falconer.—Mr. and Mrs, William H. 
Falconer and the Misses Falconer are in their 
town house, 8 E. 62d St. Miss Louise Mc- 
Allister has been their guest for the horse 
show. 

Morris.—Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen 
Morris are at Mr. Morris’s ranch in Texas. 

Marlborough.—Consuelo, Duchess of 
Marlborough, has written a monograph on 
the town house of her mother-in-law, the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

Perkins.—Mrs. Newton Perkins and 
Miss Perkins have returned from France, 
where they have been taking a cycling tour, 
to their town house, 61 E. 52d St. 

Potter.—Mr. and Mrs. Asa P. Potter have 
returned from Belle Haven to their town 
house, 50 W. 48th St. 

Smith.—Mrs. Edmund Smith has re- 
turned to her home, 226 Mad. Ave. for the 
winter. 

Thompson.—Dr. and Mrs. Von Bever- 
hout Thompson are in their town house, 111 
W. 43d St. 


DANCES 


Assembly—The first assembly ball will 
be Thu., 10 Dec., in the Waldorf. The 
cotillon will be led by Mr, Worthington 
Whitehouse. The guests will be received by 
Mrs, Astor, Mrs, Henry A. C. Taylor, Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry. Patronesses: Mrs, As- 
tor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Isaac Bell, 
Mrs, James Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. Lloyd 
Brice, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, 
Mrs. Henry A. Coster, Mrs. William R. 
Cowles, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Mrs, 
James G. King Duer, Mrs. William A. 
Duer, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Gallatin, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet, Mrs. S. S. Howland, Mrs. 
john Hone, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. 
Cadwallader Jones, Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
Miss Louise Astor Kane, Miss* Kean, Mrs. 
Benjamin Franklin Lee, Mrs. John W. Min- 
turn, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Levi 
P. Morton, Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. 
Ward McAllister, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. A. Lanfear 
Norrie, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. George 
B. Post, Mrs. Frederic De Peyster, Mrs. H. 
Cassmir de Rham, Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, 
Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. W, 
Watts Sherman, Mrs. William D, Sloane, 
Mrs. James Russell Soley, Mrs. Henry A. C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webster, Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, 
Mrs, Arthur N. Welman, Mrs. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr., and Miss Whitney. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner 17 
Nov., at her house, 841 5th Ave., in honor 
of H. R. H., the Duke of Abuzzi, Prince 
Louis, of Savoy, and nephew of the King of 
Italy. Present were Baron Fava, the Italian 
Ambassador, and Baroness Fava, Baron and 
Baroness Selliere, Chevalier Cagni, Miss Van 
Alen, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts 
Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Wells, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Bayard Cutting, Miss Daisy Post, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Perry Belmont 
and Colonel and Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger. 

Garland.—Mr. and Mrs. Garland gave a 
dinner on Tue., 24 Nov., in honor of their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. Robert Em- 
met. Present were Miss Marion Lockwood, 
Mr. Edward Motley Weld, Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin, Miss Kathleen Emmet, Mr. G. 
Richmond Fearing, Jr., Miss Adele Fitzger- 
ald, Mr. George Griswold, Miss Ethel 
Ketcham, Mr, Charles Garland, Miss Baker, 
Mr. Thomas Addis Emmet, Jr., Miss Ada 
Godfrey, Dr. J. Duncan Emmet, Miss Cath- 
erine Duncan, Mr. Louis Larocque, Miss 
Elsie Brown, Mr. Joseph L. Nichols, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer Robb, Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Temple Emmet. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Jewell Day Nursery.—The annual doll 
sale in aid of the Jewell Day Nursery will be 
on Sat. 28 Nov., from 11 until 6. The 
board of managers are Mrs. John E. Alexan- 
dre, Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, Mrs. Jules 
A. Montant, Mrs. F. Egerton Webb, Mrs. 
H. H. Hollister, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
Mrs. Francis N. Scott, Mrs. George C. 
Clark, Miss Randolph, Mrs, F. F. Marbury, 
Mrs. R. C. Black, Miss C. W. Stewart agd 
Miss Kate Rogers. 

Messiah Home for Children.—An 
exhibition of fans and miniatures for the bene- 
fit of the Messiah Home for Children, will 
be held 10, 11, 12 Dec,, afternoon and even- 
ing at the Hotel Manhattan. 

D. Y. N. T. Society.—A Masque of 
Months will be given 2, 3 Dec., at Sherry’s 
in aid of this charity and each booth will 
represent a month, appropriate articles being 
sold. Patronesses: Mrs. Newbold Morris, 
Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. Robert Winthrop, 
Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Mrs. James W. 
Pinchot, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. John 
P. Stevens, Mrs. William G. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Frederic Kernochan and Mrs. John C. 
Wilmerding. 


GOLF 


Fort Monroe.—The Hampton Roads 
Golf Club has been organized with links at 
Fort Monroe. Mr. David Kay, of the Fair- 
field Country Club will have charge of the 
links, and the following officers have been 
elected: ‘*Pres., Lieut. J. E. Shipton, 
U.S.A.; Vice-pres., Mr. M. C. Armstrong ; 
Sec. and Treas., Lieut. W. B. Homer, 
U.S.A.; Executive Committee, Lieut. J. E. 
Shipton, Lieut. W. B. Homer, Mr. M. C. 
Armstrong, Mr. George Swelt, Mr. Richard 
Armstrong, Lieut. J. T. Lyon. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York—Sailing Wed., 18 Nov., 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, Miss Butler, Mr. De La 
Heras, Mr. A. L. Duncan, Mr. George 
Hunter, Mrs. Hunter, Master George Gren- 
ville Hunter, Miss Rosina Emmet, Miss 
Ellen G. Emmet, Miss Leslie Emmet, Mr. 
E. G. Jerold, Mr. J. Monroe, Miss Florence 
C. Reeves, Miss Kate Sherwood and Bishop 
J. M. Thoburn, 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 18 Nov., Mr. 
E. T. Broadhurst, Mrs. E. T. Broadhurst, 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Miss Susan Butler, 
Miss M. L. Chanler, Mr. Henry Douglas, 
Mr. Maurice Raoul-Duval, Mr. Devereux 
Emmet, Mrs. Emmet and child, Mr. J. 
Swan Frick, Mrs. Frick, Mr. James Gil- 
christ, Mics Maud Goddard, Mrs. B. D. 
Greene, Miss Greene, Mr. J. R. D. Hickie, 
Mrs. Hickie and child, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, 
Hon. G. H. Kirkpatrick, Dr. C. R. 
Shepard, Mrs. Shepard, Miss Yvonne Shepard, 
Mr. J. M. Tappen and Mr. J. A. Vanderpool. 


Lucania.—Sailing, Sat., 21 Nov., Mr. 
W. B. Bancroft, Mr. Wm. Clark, Mrs. 
Wm. Clark, Mrs. Cozzens, Mr. Charles 
W. Cox, Mrs. Cox, Mr. Arthur De Witt 
Cochrane, Mrs. Cochrane, Col. Barrett Ham- 
ilton, Col. Francis Leland, Mr. J. C. Potter, 
Mr. R. T. Runciman, Mrs. Runciman and 
children, Mr. George Ruthven, Mr. J. 
Maxwell Tilden. 

Germanic.—Arriving, Thu., 19 Nov., 
Mrs. G. W. Amory, the Misses Amory, 
Mr. J. A. Chalmers, Mrs. Crockett, Miss 
Crockett, Mr. James P. Lee, Mrs. Lee, Mr. 
Livermore, Mr. Peter Moller, Mrs. Moller, 
Mr, E. C. Moller, Miss Moller, Hon. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P. 

St. Louis.—Arriving, Sat., 21 Nov., 
Col. J. W. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. W. 
C. Cowles, Miss Cowles, Mr. C. G. Dins- 
more, Mr. E. F. Egar, Prof. W. H. Forbes, 
Major-Gen. McCook, Mrs. McCook, Miss 
McCook, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree, Mr. H. W. Woodgates. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on{one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


758. {ntroductions—Party Calls— 
Wedding Presents—Number of Cards. 
To B., Boston.—(1) If guests are making a 
visit of some days or weeks, and during that 
time the hostess receives other friends, simply 
as formal callers, is she obliged to ask her 
guests to come into the drawing-room to re- 
ceive with her, even if she knows that the 
persons in question will be entirely uncon- 
genial ? 

(2) If two ladies meet in a car or other 
public place, a third who is known to one of 
the two only, is that one obliged to introduce 
the two who are not acquainted, or should 
she simply say what is necessary to the third 
person and then devote herself exclusively to 
the friend who is with her ? 

(3) Does an invitation to an evening wed- 
ding at a private house require the making of 
a ‘* party call’’ immediately afterward on the 
parents of the bride? Ifso, howsoon? And 
if so, does the same rule obtain in case the 
bride is to have ‘* at home’’ days some two 
or three months later? 

(4) To what extent are wedding-gifts made 
at present? Would it be correct to accept 
such an invitation as the one referred to above, 
without sending a gift, if the wedding was a 
very large one and the guest has only a formal 
acquaintance ? 

(5) If husband and wife make a formal 
call on a family consisting of three ladies and 
two men, is it necessary to send up three of 
her cards and five of his? Is not this carrying 
matters somewhat to an extreme? and what 
compromise could be made? 

(1) There is no rule about this. You should 
exercise your sense of what is agreeable to 
your guests. If persons happen to be under 
your roof, either as guests or visitors of the 
day, or in any way, and they are uncongenial, 
it is tactful to keep them apart. You cer- 
tainly do not thrust them upon one another. 

(2) Introductions in public places are not 
obligatory, and are usually awkward. You 
should not introduce your two friends, and 
particularly so in a car, where it is always 
disagreeable to talk at all—because if they are 
seated three in a row they have to talk across 
one another. Besides, talking in public cars 
is overheard by everyone near by. And if one 
person is standing up and the other seated, 
the one standing has to bend over and talk to 
the one sitting down. 

(3) No. You do not make a party call 


after ah é¢vening wedding. You cali upon 
the bride sooner or later in any event, but not 
as 4 party call. 

(4) An invitation to a wedding from a 
formal acquaintance does not involve a wed- 
ding present. Wedding presents are supposed 
to be given by intimates. You do not pay 
for an invitation by giving a present. It was 
perfectly right of you to go to the wedding 
without giving a present, but we have never 
known a wedding present to be refused or to 
be unwelcome. Therefore, if you choose to 
give a present you can be quite sure that it 
will be received gladly, but if you know the 
people very slightly the fact of your not giv- 
ing it will not be in the least observed. 

(5) You have used the precise phrase. It 
would be carrying it too far. At one time 
people tried to send up a card for every person 
they called upon, with the result that some- 
times they left nearly half a pack of cards. 
Now there are only one of two things done : 
Either one card is sent for all who are at the 
house—in this case the husband and wife 
would send up each a card, which would be 
sufficient for all in the house—or when the 
wife is making an ordinary call she would 
send in one of her own cards and two of her 


husband's. 


759. Small Wedding Invitations. 
To A. M., Cheyenne.—Will you kindly tell 
me, when we send an invitation to a wedding, 
and wish only the friends of the family to 
luncheon, if it is proper to write on the invi- 
tation: ‘* Luncheon at 12.45 P. M.,’’ and 
the address, and if not, please tell us how to 
invite them ? 

Vogue is of the opinion that rules of cere- 
monial are fixed only when the occasions are 
of a formal character, That is to say, what 
is exact form and punctilious in every respect 
has been established by long usage, not only 
in one but in many places. When a depar- 
ture is made from extreme formality, the guide 
to what is desirable and in good taste is found 
in a tactful appreciation of the situation, rather 
than in exact rules. As to wedding invita- 
tions and wedding receptions, when they are 
conducted formally, the procedure is fixed. 
In your case you propose to have a wedding 
reception or breakfast that is not strictly 
formal. Therefore we should recommend 
your writing individual notes to the few 
friends that you wish to come. Such notes 
would be worded about as follows: ‘* Dear 
Blank : I am to have a very small wedding, 
to which I am able to ask only a few of my 
intimate friends. I shail be so pleased if you 
will come both to the ceremony and the 
breakfast, which is at a quarter of one, di- 
rectly after the ceremony, which is to be in 
church, at 12 o'clock, on date,"” 








760. Shoes—Shirts—Trousers. To 
T. P.—{1) Can you recommend a preparation 
or dressing for patent.leather shoes ? 

(2) Is the colored shirt not going out, and 
are the black club and four-in-hand smart ? 

(3) A great number of tight-fitting trousers 
are being worn. Are they correct? 

(Centinued on page vi.) 
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i. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL BREECHES 
MAKER IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Ete Goputr Bion” 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
have prepared a most interesting display of 

THINGS GOOD FOR GIFTS, 

individual in Style and reasonable in Cost. 
RFP and cordially invite leisurely Inspection. 


Easy Chairs, 
Lounge Cushions, 
Draught Screens, 
FOREST GREEN AND } 
BROWN OAK 


IN THE “LIBERTY” 
VELVETS. 

Settles, Armchairs, 

Rookshelves, Tables, 

({ Pipe and Platter Racks. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF MAHOGANY 
IN THE OLD FASHION, 


METAL PIECES: 
Russian Silver, 
Illuminated Copper, 
Flemish Hammered Brass, 
And English Pewter. 


POTTERY: 
** Liberty ’’ Green, 
“Della Robbia’’ 
Deft Blue and 
*“* Rembrandt "’ 





Wares, 


The Season’s Importations of characteristic Wall 
Papers and “‘Liberty”’’ Fabrics are complete, 
and Upholstery Workrooms on the premises are 
at the Service of Patrons purchasing Stuffs for 
Furnishings. 


d St.. West! Wall Papers and ‘*Liberty’’ Fabrics 
42 ha est Carriage Free to all Parts of the 
Sth Ave. States. 


(Trademarks reg'd.) 
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Or why so many imita-. 
HARTFORD TIRES < 
are standard. 

THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
S New York. 
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Philadelphia. Chicago. 


Ve 


Minneapolis. Toronto. 


The KNOX Hat 


Fall Syles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 











THE JOURNAL 
OF SOCIETY 


Is universally recognized as the most complete weekly journal for men and women in 
the world. It is par excellence the society journal of America, and is unique inasmuch as 
all its matter is original. The Saunterer discusses weekly the doings of society in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago and other large cities in North America. 
He serves you with the latest news of society in Europe, reviews events of the week in his 
pungent style, gives you his ideas on men and women of the day, and generally concludes his 
series of paragraphs with notes on current politics. 

A special feature of Town Tortcs is its short stories. They are by the best writers of 
Europe and America, always strong, clever, pretty and clean. Amélie Rives wrote for it 
her great serial story, ‘* Tanis, the Sang-Digger.’’ Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Bret 
Harte, Walter Besant, Eden Philoptts, Anita Vivanti Chartres, Gertrude Atherton, Gilbert 
Parker, Rudyard Kipling, Ambrose Bierce, etc., are among its contributors. 

The financial department, ‘‘ Other People’s Money ’’ and “ Wall Street Whispers,”” 
is read by all prominent bankers and capitalists, and on questions of finance Town Torics is 
considered an authority. 

Leading books of the day are reviewed by The Onlooker in ** The Literary Show ** in an 
unexcelled manner—clever, humorous, pungent and fearless. 

The lover of sport finds great interest in The Referee’s discussions under the title of 
‘¢ Afield and Afloat.’’ He writes on yachting, rowing, foot-ball, shooting, bicycling, etc., 
and his confrére, The Veteran, takes care to keep you informed on horse-racing. 

The miscellaneous matter of Town Toprtcs consists of poems, clever and bright, comic 
and tragic, by the best poets of the day, among them Bliss Carman, Frank L. Stanton, 
Harold R. Vynne, Maurice Baldwin, etc.; burlesques, jokes, witticisms, etc., by the clev- 
erest humorists of the day, among them Ed. Mott, R. K. Munkittrick, P. R, Benson, H. I. 
Horton, Tom Masson, C. A. Lee, Wm. H. Sivitér, Earle H. Eaton, etc. 

Town Topics has always been famed especially for its bold, independent’ and masterly 
dramatic and musical criticisms. 

Its art editor is a conscientious critic, and may be relied upon for latest items from the 
world of painting and sculpture. 

The army and navy receive such frequent attention that Town Topics is read by all 
officers of both services, and found at the army posts and naval stations and aboard ships in 
commission, 


Price, 10 cents, at all news-stands ; one year, $43; six months, $2; three months, $1. 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


A quarterly, now in its sixth year, is issued on the first day of March, June, September 
and December. It is 12mo, 256 pages. A complete novel, by some well-known author, 
leads each number ; the remainder of the volume is made up of selections of short stories, 
burlesques, poems, witticisms, etc , from the issues of Town Tortcs so far back as to make 
the re-publication fresh reading. Price, 50 cents; $2 per year. 


JUST OUT. 


On the Altar of Passion. 


By JOHN GILLIAT, Author of «« AN UNSPEAKABLE SIREN,” etc. 


It is a great story, and will be read with deep interest by all lovers of “ up-to. date ”’ literature. 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS (NO. 22) 


Contains the above novel and several good short stories, poems, etc, 


In this number is also a capital tale by COL. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 


“GENERAL STAFFORD’S MORNING RIDE.” 


Now on all news and bookstands, or will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price (50 cts.), by 
TOWN TOPICS, 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 

BES” A $5.00 Club Subscription to TOWN TOPICS and TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 

made at once will give you this number and TOWN TOPICS FREE UNTIL 

JANUARY 1, and BOTH PUBLICATIONS THROUGHOUT 3897. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


BRIGHT’S, GOUT, RHEUMATISI1, ETC. 
DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, Professor of Practical Medicine in the University of New York: “I 


have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2, in Chronic Bright's Dis- 


ease of the Kidneys occurring in gouty and 
rheumatic subjects, with marked benefit. 








Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet fre. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





Fair Women from 
Vogue 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 









AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 


HIGHEST 








Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 





**Just Like a Bunch.” 


PERFUMES 


Forest Fringe Violet 
Locust Blossom 
Algerian Lilac 
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Rose de Dijon 


+ The Extracts we send upon re- 
ceipt of price have given perfect 
satisfaction in every instance. 
$1.00 per bottle, express paid. 
Quality the best and character ex- 
actly true. The package is dainty 
and carefully finished, thus mak- 
ing it especially suitable for gift 
purposes. Ask your dealer or we 
send direct and include three 
cakes of Cold Cream Soap free, 
if you mention this paper. 


DAVID S. BROWN & Co., 
Established 1798. 191 BANK ST., N. 
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| STARTLING 
REDUCTIONS 


Last Summer. when our 
buyer visited Europe, we 
expected ‘hat our new build- 
ing (No. 54 W. 22d St.) would | 
be ready this Fall, and he mM 
nr gee gt Now we Ni} 
fn i 


that it will be impos- 
is ill 
Hu 


Fad 


sible 'o get possession before 
January next. Goods are ar- 
@ riving from every quarter— 
ard absolutely no room to 
show them. We must either 
send these goods to storage 
or make reductions that will 
effect an immediate sale of 
i certain goods, and thus give 
us the desired room. We 
have decided on the latter 
} course, with startling results. 
Pleased to show you. 
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READY FOR THE THEATRE 








Ne among the many advantages of celibacy that 
is especially comforting to woman is the privi- 
lege of being ugly, or of growing old, without 

the additional anguish of knowing that a near relative 
regards her as depreciated stock. It is not her feelings 
that are hurt by the brutal jokes which set forth hus- 
bandly eagerness to change ‘‘one forty for two twen- 
ties’* ; nor is it her eyes that are reddened by unavail- 
ing tears over the silly behavengs that any attractive girl 
can induce any middle-aged or elderly husband to 
exhibit. 








Neither is the celibate a tolerated person—which is 
the sad condition of most plain or elderly wives—who 
is liable at any time to find herself set aside by her pro- 
tector at public gatherings, in favor of some younger 
or better-favored woman of the party. This is one of 
the many mortifications spared the husbandless woman. 
As a matter of pride, leaving affection out of the ques- 
tion, men’s always-eager interest in women other than 
their wives is a sore trial ; but when love also is involved 
there are few more heartsickening experiences than to 
count the additional gray hairs and to note the other 
unfailing indications of approaching age, or to realize 
anew each day the hopeless unloveliness of one’s face. 
For the possession of all or any of these physical defects 
makes it so much the more difficult to hold that most 
volatile of human possessions—a husband's heart. 





From all this wearing and humiliating misery the 
celibate is free. If she be a self-respecting spinster, or 
a widow unincumbered by children, even though she 
is plain of visage and no longer young, she will not 
want for attention from men if she have any charm of 
manner, or is intelligent or sympathetic. In fact, 
among her most agreeable men friends will be the very 
men who, if married, would resent her lack of comeli- 
ness or of youth, and show this resentment by neglect 
and snubs. 






In aworld where ugliness is the fate of many and 
growing old the inevitable experience of all who survive 
youth, it is matter for gratitude to be able to endure 
the one and achieve the other without insult—an experi- 
ence that does not often fall to the lot of wives. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


N interesting and suggestive convention 
was that recently held by the Jewish 


women in New York. The object 
of the series of meetings was to stimulate an 
interest in Judaism, and exceedingly plain 
speaking was indulged in by some of the dele- 
gates. Even the most radical utterances 
seemed, however, mild platitudes in these 
days of feminine aggressiveness, although 
twenty-five years ago it is conceivable that 
some of the sentiments expressed would have 
raised a tremendous commotion. One of the 
speakers averred that the Jewish women were 
no longer satisfied to be known merely 
as good dressers and good housekeepers—a 
statement which was received without protest. 





* 
* * 

A day or two previous to the opening of 
the convention a Rabbi delivered a sermon on 
woman, in the course of which he deprecated 
the modern tendencies that encourage her 
to work outside of the home. With patience 
and persistence worthy of a better cause, the 
religious leader again presented the antiquated 
theory that woman was destined, by God and 
nature, to cheer, and solace, and refine-—and 
all the rest of it. That the imperative neces- 
sity of having something to eat has forced 
some three millions of women in this country 
alone into the position of wage-earners was, 
to his thinking, a fact of so little importance 
that he made no allowance for it ; nor, in- 
deed, did he mention it. The Jewish ladies 
may well say that some of their men have 
been a hindrance tothem. However, the day 
is well past when the unintelligent utterances 
of ultra-conservative religious leaders can 
affeet public opinion in the slightest degree. 
There are still men who oppose the higher 
education of women, and others who frown 
on the theory of the evolution ; but progress 
simply sweeps ahead, and they are left be- 
hind—an unprogressive residuum, negatively 
uesful as mile-stones marking the advance of 
civilization. 

* % 

The recent reprobation of the church 
rounder which appeared in Vogue of 12 No- 
vember, has suggested to a non-Catholic cor- 
respondent the advisability of all churches 
‘* following the very admirable system which 
prevails in the Roman Catholic Church, of 
charging a small fee for a seat. By this 
means the self-respect of the visitor would be 
preserved, and he or she could then visit 
churches without feeling like an interloper.”’ 
A second comment on the editorial in ques- 
tion was in a similar vein. ‘*I am glad 


Vogue touched upon the subject, and I hope 
there will be some practical outcome to the 
discussion, for I feel like an intruder, when, 
after standing through the early part of the 
services I am shown into the seat of a pew 





VOGUE 


holder, who pays a yearly rental for his pew. 
I should infinitely prefer paying for a seat, 
and I think all self-respecting persons would 
agree with me. Iam sure that only a small 
preportion of church-service visitors are to be 
classed ‘church rounders.” ’’ Any correspond- 
ence on this subject will be welcomed ; for, to 
be frank, the article was not written in 
response to any realized demand for a change, 
but as the result of individual resentment on 
the part of a woman who cheerfully puts from 
fifty cents to one dollar in the plate, and who 
was disgusted at well-dressed neighbor church 
visitors, who contented themselves with a 
haughty stare at the bearer of the plate. 
* 
* % 

Never, perhaps, in the history of New York 
were so many women to be seen, any day be- 
tween the hours of ten a. M. and five P. M., 
in the shopping districts ; and the opportunity 
to study the sex, as individuals and as 
types, was, consequently, never more excel- 
lent. Looked at physically, woman is most 
clumsy. The poets have said fine things 
about the physical perfectness of woman, but 
they have drawn almost wholly upon their 
imaginations. Artists, on the contrary, who 
paint from actuality, will tell you that the 
average woman is il]-formed—almost to the 
point of positive malformation. The artist's 
view of women receives confirmation from 
observation—to the extent, at least, of lack of 
grace. Under the distorted ideas that prevail 
among women as to what the feminine figure 
should be, the bust, hips and stomach are 
thrown into vulgar prominence. It is, in 
fact, not uncommon to hear women who have 
only the costume idea of figure say of some 
woman : ‘* Her figure is pretty, but she hasn't 
enough hips.’* This in spite of the fact that, 
according to Venus de Milo standard, the 
woman's hip development is perfect. 

* 
* * 

The dictum of the conventional woman is 
that a figure of unnaturally small waist girth, 
disfigured above and below by vulgar protu- 
berances, is fine. So fine, indeed, that the 
owner has no flexibility, and is unable to walk 
or stand, or sit or run, or step with grace. 
The Chinese concentrate physical deformity 
on the feet ; the American emphasizes it at 
the waist. The effect in China is not known 
to the writer. The effect in America is a 
comfortable livelihood for an enormous num- 
ber of physicians and for tumor and cancer 
cure institutions. 

* 
* * 

Another result is the extreme clumsiness of 
the average feminine figure. Men, even when 
rather stout, are not repulsive, because no 
part of their anatomy is emphasized by cos- 
tume ; but women, on the contrary, are ex- 
cessively fat in spots to a degree which will 
be regarded as not only inartistic, but vulgar 
in the days to come, when people become 
better informed. The best possible correct- 
ive for the deforming ideas women have of 
proper costume is a study of the classic nude. 
Imagine, if you can, a Venus de Milo stuck 
all over with protuberances—bust, hips, abdo- 
men, legs, and with crushed-in and over- 
lapped ribs. ° Such a deformity might very 
well pose as the present ideal figure of Amer- 
ica, but never that of Greece. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeitTH Boyce 


CHAPTER IV. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion, | 

Own the long drawing-room the shaded 

D lamps made spots of soft, glowing 

color in the dusk. The windows 

were open, and the light curtains swayed and 

fluttered in the breeze. A great bow! of yel- 

low roses on a low table sent out a deep 
perfume. 

Beatrix sat down at the piano and let her 
fingers improvise a series of vague, melting 
chords, misty modulations, scraps of minor 
melody—a tissue of sound gray like the sea, 
fragmentary and uncertain—‘‘ Like my, life," 
thought the girl, bowing her head in reverie. 

Would it always be the same? Had she 
the courage to shatter the dull peace of her 
existence here—to strike out a new path into 
the world alone? 

‘**«Two or three more years of this, 
and I shall be incapable of the effort. 
The current will sweep me aside, into some 
back eddy where life stagnates. And yet, 
to turn and fight the stream—have I the 
strength, even if I had the courage?” 

The deep bass of the distant sea struck 
through the music—through her thoughts—an 
undertone perpetual and insistent, compelling, 
calling. 

‘¢ That is life—that incessant movement, 
that restlessness, that swing and sweep of the 
winds and tides. They are mighty—merci- 
less ! Iam an atom, a grain of sand. How 
can I dare ?”” 

The cool wind touched her face with an 
inexpressible softness ; the sweetness of the 
roses surrounded her, and her heart throbbed 
with a poignant yearning. Insensibly her 
fingers found their way into Schumann's 
song : 


** Auf dem Wasser zu singen.’ 


A clear tenor voice struck in—caught up 
the melody which, under her faint touch, was 
like a dim glass vial, and poured into it the 
throbbing wine of life. In an instant the 
room seemed full of light and color. The 
girl raised her head, glancing over her shoulder 
with a vivid smile ; her listless fingers took 
the accompaniment firmly and with new force. 
Creighton came, and standing beside her fin- 
ished the song. 

«You play—as I imagined you would,” 
he said. ‘* You are rarely sympathetic.”* 

‘« It is a pleasure to me to play for you,”’ 
she answered. ‘* You have a good voice, 
and it has been well trained. It has quality, 
also—you have the musical organization.”’ 

«You mean the capacity to suffer,’’ said 
Creighton, in soft, melancholy tones. ‘* Yes, 
I am well-endowed with that—without the 
faculty of artistic expression which generally 
accompanies the sensitive temperament. A 
waste of material, isn’t it-?”* 


‘* As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
His throat in vain and die, heart-stifled, in his dell,”’ 


quoted Beatrix, smiling invisibly. 











She struck the opening chords of Ich Grdlle 
Nicht. 

Spurred, perhaps, by the hint of mockery 
in her tone, Creighton sang the song with fine 
intensity and dramatic power. 

As the last chord died away she said : 

*<T do not see 
that Fate has de- 
nied you the power 
of expression.”” 

*¢Oh,”” he an- 
swered, ‘*I don’t 
mean the mere nar- 
row personal way. 
A child ora beaten 
animal has the 
same means of ex- 
pressing its dissat- 
isfaction with the 
world—a cry. If 
I cuuld have writ- 
ten the poems of 
Heine or the music 
of Chopin a 

*¢ Ah, Dick, 
here you are! I 
heard your warb- 
ling from afar. 
I’m sorry to inter- 
rupt you, but din- 
ner’s just ready, 
anyway, and I 
want to hear what 
you've done. Did 
you get the harness 
—and the saddle 
—and all the other 
things ?”” 

There was a 
click ; the electric 
jets sprang out, fil- 
ling the room with 
light. Cecilia rus- 
tled forward in her 
green frock. 

**T hate that 
dim, religious light 
—it’s so absurd to 
sit around and peer 
at one another like 
owls! What's the 
use of appearing at 
all if one’s not to 





be seen?”” 
She _ laughed, 
shrugged her 


shoulders, and pat- 
ted the little curls 
at her temples. 

** You see, Bea- 
trix, your efforts to 
arrange my albino 
locks in accord- 
ance with the can- 
ons of art went 
for nothing, after 
all! Elise insisted 
that I looked like a fright, and she ought to 
know. It’s her business. Dick, where's the 
list, this instant.”” 

‘*Behold it, Madam, with every item 
checked off with a large black cross—signify- 
ing ‘another thing off my mind, thank 
heaven.’ I think you'll admit that it’s a 
pretty good day’s work.”” 

“*Dick, you are certainly a treasure. No 
household should be without one of you. 
Theodore, my dear, I'm going to open a 
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training school with Dick as model. Then 
marriage will no longer be a failure for unfor- 
tunates like myself, married to men who never 
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‘have time!" Isn't it a good scheme? I 
always knew I should be a public benefactor 
some day.*’ 

‘* Well, begin right away then, Cie, and 
let’s have dinner,’ suggested the Colonel. 
‘<I’ve done a big day’s work, and I’m as 
hungry as a bear.”’ 

He took Beatrix out under his capacious 
wing, complimented her with old-fashioned 
gallantry upon her appearance, and insisted 
that she should drink two glasses of wine — 
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generous Burgundy which brought a faint 
color into her brown cheeks. 

‘« Well, I suppose this is about the last day 
of peace,’ the host observed, as he finished 





his soup. ‘* To-morrow the Assyrians come 
down like a wolf on the fold, eh ?** 

**No, not to- 
morrow, Wednes- 
day—and for my 
part, I shall really 
be glad to see 
them,”” said Ce- 
cilia, decidedly. 
*¢ You must think 
it’s amusing for 
me to be left down 
here, you and Dick 
both in the city, 
and not a_ soul 


” 





«Come, now!"" 
protested Creigh- 
ton, ‘*I call that 
hunting a griev- 
ance. I'd much 
rather have stayed 
here, I'm _ sure, 
than have gone 
poking around in 
shops this hot day. 
You sent me, 
whether or no.”’ 

‘*T did—and it 
doesn't matter, for 
you're not wildly 
amusing, anyway, 
Dick. I'm only 
complaining on 
general principles, 
and so that you 
won't accuse me 
of hypocrisy when 
you behold me fall 
upon the people's 
necks, severally 
and __ collectively, 
on their arrival. I 
shall even embrace 
Brant Vivian, 
though I know she 
hates it. It’s so 
feminine, she 
says.”" 

« Ah, Miss Viv- 
ian coming ?”’ 
asked Creighton, 
applying himself to 
the salmon. 

‘*Dick, what 
was that dashing 
square envelope 
that went up to 
your room this 
morning? I sup- 
pose you didn’t 
find it when you 
got back? Evi- 
dently you haven't read it—let me send up 
for it, and you can find out if she’s really 
coming.”” 

‘* Many thanks, but I can master my impa- 
tience,’” he said, coolly. 

‘If we didn’t know, Dick, that you've 
read the letter three times, and that you know 
it by heart, and that it is now concealed in 
the left breast-pocket of that new coat you're 
wearing, we should think you very heartless. 
But as it is, we appreciate your modesty, and 


we won't even ask to see the fair Brant's epis- 
tle. Generosity can no further go.” 

Creighton shrugged his shoulders 
looked distinctly bored. 

«« Especially,’’ Cecilia went on, reflectively, 
‘since I have an idea that the contents of the 
letter concern us. Tell me, Dick, doesn’t 
she writes that the Graysons have invited her 
to Bar Harbor, and that she would go if she 
could be sure of seeing somebody there in 
whom she could find a rational interest; but 
that if there’s going to be nobody but the 
usual lot she would much rather come down 
to dear Cecilia, and spend a week or so in 
peace and quiet? Now, own up—isn’t that 
about it?”’ 

‘¢ T haven't read the letter,’ said Creighton, 
imperturbably. 

Mrs. Ransom cast a glance of disgust upon 
him. ‘*As though you thought I would 
believe that!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘« Cecilia,’ interrupted the Colonel, humor- 
ously, **I wish you'd remind me to-morrow 
to take that string of diamonds totown. I've 
been meaning to have them reset for you, you 
know ; but somehow it hasn’t been done, and 
speaking of Miss Vivian puts me in mind of 
it!”” 

Cecilia raised her glass of claret to her lips 
and emptied it slowly. 

‘* You're very nice, Theodore,” she said, 


and 


carelessly. ‘ But you needn't ruin yourself 
trying to deck me out like Brant Vivian. She 
won't wear her diamonds down here. You 


forget, my dear, that we are supposed to in- 
habit a wilderness——” 

** Nonsense, Cecilia!—what’s the use of 
talking like that? Anyone would think we 
had taken to the backwoods! At any rate, 
I'll take the necklace in and see what Barbour 
says about it. He can make a new setting, I 
suppose, since you don’t like the old one, 
and recut the stones in the modern style.”’ 

‘« Diamonds don’t suit my style,’ said Ce- 
cilia. ‘*I don’t know that I should wear it 
if it were reset.”” 

‘* Nonsense! They are very fine stones ; 
and they were good enough for my mother 
and 

‘¢ And your grandmother and great-grand- 
aunts—yes, we know,”’ she said, flippantly. 
‘©We know, Theodore, that it’s an heir- 
loom, and that you're vastly proud of it. 
And I wouldn’t for the world have it made 
over into a new-fangled thing that anybody 
might buy at Tiffany’s. No, my dear, I 
have far too much respect for your ancestors. 
Having none of my own, you see, I’m all the 
more bound to venerate yours.”’ 

‘*I know it does seem a pity,”” said the 
Colonel, meditatively ; ‘*but what's the use 
of owning a thing like that and tucking it 
away in a drawer? Why, Cie, there’s a small 
fortune in those diamonds !”” 

‘‘I’d rather have the small fortune in 
something else, then. We might sell the 
necklace, Theodore, and put the money 
into i: 

‘¢Sell it, Cecilia! Why——"’ 

‘«Now, Theodore, don’t—don’t give us 
the history of the thing and the pedigree of 
your family again. We have heard it—in- 
deed we have! Poor Dick knows it all by 
heart, and even Beatrix, I dare say, could say 
it backward. Now, let’s talk about some- 
thing else. I'll look out the necklace some 








day when I think of it, and then we'll see— 
but there’s no hurry. And if you were think- 
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ing of having it done for my birthday gift, 
why, I'd much rather have something else—a 
new billiard-table, for instance.”” 

And with this she turned to Creighton, and 
put some question about a commission she had 
given him. 

‘¢Odd, isn’t it?*’ said Colonel Ransom, con- 
fidentially to Beatrix. ‘* You'd think Cecilia 
just the woman to affect diamonds. It’s all 
nonsense, that new notion of hers that they 
don’t suit her—she has just the animation and 
brilliancy to carry them off. ButI can’t get 
her to wear that necklace—for months she 
hasn’t put it on.”” 

‘¢ Perhaps she’s superstitious,’ suggested 
Beatrix, smiling faintly. ‘* There’s the story, 
you know 33 

‘¢ Well, I hardly think that would trouble 





Cecilia! No, it’s just one of her whims, I 
suppose,’’ and the Colonel sighed rather rue- 
fully. 


‘¢One of my whims!" flashed Cecilia. 
‘¢Don't go abusing me to Trix, Theodore. 
Haven't I a right to whims if I like ?”’ 

*¢ You have a right to anything you like,”’ 
said the Colonel, loyally. 

To the casual observer this sentence might 
have served as an epitome of Colonel Ransom’s 
attitude toward his wife. He was laughed at, 
in the smart set which Cecilia sought, for his 
uxoriousness; and he knew it, and accepted the 
fact with perfect good-humor—even though 
Cecilia’s own tongue had barbed the shaft 
against him. For the Colonel knew, and his 
wife knew, what anyone with a good eye for 
physiognomy might have asserted after one 
square look into the man’s face, that the limit 
to this indulgence existed—was sharply defined 
and not to be disregarded. The occasions 
were few and far between, indeed, upon which 
he opposed his will to hers. But on these oc- 
casions Cecilia’s unavailing onset was the 
wave dashing itself in impotent foam upon a 
rock immovably fixed. Or if he was bent on 
reducing some position in which she had in- 
trenched herself, it was like the slow, steady 
rising of the tide about foundations built of 
sand. Iffora moment the besieger seemed 
to pause orto retreat, it was only to return with 
fresh impetus again and again until the inevi- 
table fall of the fortress. Cecilia, however, 
never yielded easily. She was accustomed to 
contest every inch of the way, making use of 
every weapon within her reach—even when the 
end of it all was plainly before her. When 
this end came she invariably capitulated with 
a good grace and with proper acknowledg- 
ment of the divine right of masculine suprem- 
acy ; and took advantage of the softened mood 
of the victor to secure concessions generally 
compensating for the denial of that particular 
one over which the battle had been waged. 

It was a fact of which Creighton and Beatrix 
were both aware, that a domestic combat of 
this sort was now in progress—the bone of 
contention being no other than that very neck- 
lace of diamonds, which Colonel Ransom had 
for some months been endeavoring to get pos- 
session of, with a view to its subsequent exhi- 
bition upon his wife’s beautiful throat—and 
which Cecilia had smilingly but persistently 
declined to give up. 

The little skirmish at the dinner-dable was 
followed by a jesting trial of strength later the 
same evening. Colonel Ransom casually 
mentioned his intention of taking the dia- 
monds to town with him on the following day. 

Cecilia emphasized the fact of her temporary 
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retirement from the world, as she put it, and 
lightly recommended Theodore, since his 
pocket-lining seemed in danger, to expend the 
money burning it—not on jewelry, but on 
horses. 

¢¢ But,”” argued the Colonel, ‘‘I have an 
idea that the thing will about pay for itself. 
There is a tremendous lot of gold about that 
old setting ; and the diamonds are double-cut. 
Perhaps they can even be cut in two—I don’t 
know about those things ; but certainly nearly 
half of each stone is sunk now in the setting.”’ 

« It seems rather a pity to destroy an old fam- 
ily inheritance like that,’ said Cecilia, indiffer- 
ently. “It is certainly odd that I should be 
opposing such vandalism, Theodore, and you 
advocating it !*” 

This was the weak point in the Colonel's 
armor, and for the moment he paused. Truce 
was tacitly declared and the subject dropped 
for a day or so. But to any one who knew 
the disputants it might have been evident that 
the armistice was only temporary. If the 
Colonel was in earnest, Cecilia, under the 
jesting levity of her manner, concealed equal 
determination—for what reason the Colonel 
was unable to conjecture ; unless, as he said 
in a moment of natural exasperation, it was 
simply to balk him. 

‘¢ Play something, Beatrix,’’ said Cecilia, 
when after dinner she led the way into the 
drawing-room. ‘‘Let us see what you've 
been doing lately.”” 

Colonel Ransom and Creighton established 
themselves on the veranda just outside the 
open windows and lit their cigars ; and Cecilia 
began to walk up and down the long room, 
her hands clasped behind her and her head 
bent. Beatrix struck a chord or two, and 
then asked : 

‘¢ May I turn out the electric lights? I 
can’t play in such a glare !"" 

‘¢ Certainly—it would never have occurred 
to me ; but I suppose it isn’t exactly favorable 
to the flow of inspiration.”’ 

When the room was in shadow again, 
except for the soft glow of the yellow and rose 
shaded lamps, Cecilia resumed her even regular 
walk. Beatrix played the Gondolied of Men- 
delssohn, Chopin’s waltz in G sharp, and the 
first and second movements of the Moonlight 
Sonata. Then she rose from the piano. 

«Don’t go—I’ll find Dick and get him to 
sing,’’ said Cecilia: ‘‘ Really, Beatrix, you 
play very well—very well indeed.”* 

Cecilia’s tone was thoughtful ; it might be 
perceived that she was impressed. She went 
out upon the veranda. The Colonel reposed 
in an arm-chair near the window, placidly 
pulling at his cigar. Creighton sat on the 
railing at a little distance, looking out over 
the darkening sea. At Cecilia’s approach he 
stood up, and looked at her silently. 

“Come and sing something, Dick. We 
have an hour yet before we start for the 
Tranton’s.”’ 

‘¢ Very well,’” he said. 

But she made no immediate move to return. 
She looked away from him, and Creighton 
watched her face. 

‘¢You are worried,’’ he said, suddenly. 
‘* Cecilia, what is it—anything new?’’ 

‘¢New?’* she repeated dully. ‘Is it nec- 
essary to imagine something new? Haven't 
I enough old worries? Tell me—you saw 
Manly to-day ?”” 

‘Yes. You see I was right. 
is still falling as 
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** I would have held on,”” said Cecilia, in a 
low, hard tone. ‘* There was a chance wf 

‘No chance, Cecilia. Do you suppose I 
would have given the order to sell if I hadn't 
known?’*’ 

‘« Well, this once I trusted to you."” She 
paused a moment, then asked with an effort, 
** What is the loss? ** 

‘«Seven thousand two hundred,”’ replied 
Creighton, doggedly. 

She caught her breath sharply, and her 
hands closed on the railing, 

This dialogue had been carried on in low 
tones and under cover of the music, which 
had softly recommenced. 

‘« What am I to do?’* whispered Cecilia, 
hoarsely. Her eyes, staring out across the 
water, grew suddenly desperate. ‘‘ What 
am I to do? That woman duns me every 
day for her money, and she threatens to go to 
—Theodore.”’ 

Creighton moved suddenly, with an inar- 
ticulate murmur of anger. 

‘* We cannot talk here,”’ he said. ‘* Why 
do you goto this affair to-night? You don’t 
look fit to be up.”” 

Her face, indeed, was pallid, the lips drawn 
and colorless. 

‘<We must go. And I must think. —Dick, 
something will have to be done !"" 

** Cecilia ** he began, imploringly. 
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She stopped him with a glance, cold and 
imperious, and turned away. 

‘Come in—you were going to—sing, 
weren't you ?”” she asked. 

He gave an impatient groan. 

*¢ Sing !—I feel like it!—I am going out for 
a sail. Will you come?’ 

‘Not to-night—I must go and make my- 
self presentable.”’ 

Creighton went slowly along the veranda, 
got his coat and hat from the hall, and de- 
scended the steps. 

Cecilia, after a moment, turned back into 
the drawing-room. 

‘* Where's he going? *’ asked the Colonel, 
idly. 
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‘¢ He doesn't 


*¢ For a sail,’’ she answered. 
want to sing.” 

Beatrix paused in the midst of the Berceuse; 
then went on and finished it, and slipped out 
of the room unnoticed. 

Cecilia stood in the window, looking over 
her husband’s head. Presently, on the gray 
expanse of the inlet flashed out a white sail. 
From side to side of the narrow sheet of water 
it tacked out against the wind ; then suddenly 
filling and slanting sharply took a straight 
course outward. 

‘« There’s a good stiff breeze on,*’ said the 
Colonel. ‘*I suppose Creighton knows what 
he’s about ?*’ 

‘« Probably,”’ said Cecilia. 

Her gloomy eyes followed the sail as, bend- 
ing and lying over almost to the tops of the 
white-crested waves, it fled away into the 
darkness. 

(To be continued, ) 
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STIR MADE BY THE REEFER—SILK LIN- 
INGS FOR FROCK COATS—MUFTI 
UNDER A CLOUD—ZOLA AND 
HIS IMITATORS 


C Bey reefer, of which I spoke some time 
ago, seems to have created some 
unwonted excitement. It is identical 

with the three seamer, the début of which has 

thrown into consternation the London tailors. 

After all, what is it? It is only a jacket with 

square edges, very much on the lines of the 
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yachting reefer or pea jacket, but longer and 
more of a coat than a jacket. It is also fin- 
ished in much better style, and there is a cer- 
tain entrain about it. It has been used on 
several occasion this summer and autumn by 
the Prince of Wales as a compromise between 
informal and formal afternoon dress. Indeed, 
I don’t see the cause for this agitation. The 


new square-edged jacket is, after all, only a 
very pretty sack coat with a bit of a sugges- 
tion of formal attire about it. 


Perhaps it 




















will take a place in relation to the sack and 
the frock, as has already been occupied by 
the dinner jacket. Ido not believe men will 
wear high hats with it, and I doubt very much 
if you will see many of them in the hight of 
the winter season in New York, unless down 
town or at the clubs. 

It will certainly never take the place of the 
frock coat—the endorsement (or not) of the 
Prince of Wales to the contrary. There is 
no cause, therefore, for all this alarm among 
the tailors who have not the conscience—or 
rather lack of conscience—to turn out one of 
these for the same price that they would the 
frock coat. The difference in temperature 


(Continued on page 340.) 
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and weather would make a négligé coat fash- 
ionable, at the end of the London season, 
which would not be tolerated in New York. 
Newport and London now interchange fash- 
ions, and one wears perfectly weila lounge suit 
at the former place during August—even for 
calling and for garden parties and luncheons. 

Lam glad to note the coming in of blue 
and black serge even for winter wear. One 
tires of tweeds, and suggestions of the High- 
lands and the heather and the bagpipes. 
The new three seamers are made in blue and 
black serges and a suit of this kind heavily 
lined in black is certainly very smart. It 
shows off a good figure and protects a bad 
one. 

I hear from London that the very newest 
frock coats have silk linings brought to the 
edge of the lapels in front, that the skirts are 
of moderate fulness and length, slightly gath- 
ered on the hip seam, with a pertectly clean 
seam over the shoulder ; the number of buttons 
on the cuffs are two, and those buttons, like 
the larger buttons on the front of the coat, 
still being of the straw-plaited pattern, many 
of these coats are lined in the sleeves with the 
thick black satin used for overcoats ; but the 
body and skirts are lined with the usual light 
silk with the water rib. I hear also rumors 
of braided and frogged coats, but these are 
very ultra and not in good taste. In London 
the new overcoats are very long in the back, 
without a seam—something on the newmarket 
pattern, but a little more dressy. There are 
also whispers of black silk waistcoats with 
large flowered patterns for evening wear, and 
other atrocities—all of which may appear for 
the moment and vanish forever. 

Of ties—and this is an ever-fascinating sub- 
ject—I have seen but few new varieties. The 
large wide semi-Ascot, semi-puff, with large 
aprons, still is in vogue, and the colors are 
dark green, dark blue, black or dark red, 
with white, yellow or brownish figures, small, 
and of the usual absolute patterns sprinkled 
overthem. There are many narrow club ties 
in vogue, and I have seen some of them in 
bright solid colors. There are flamboyant 
reds and brilliant blues ; but there is not much 
chance of a gentleman contenting himself with 
any such neckwear. There is also a slight 
demand for plaids, and the greens and blues 
are the favorites. These plaids and tartans 
only appear in clubs and narrow ties. I see 
every day still more or less evidence of the de- 
cay of the colored shirt, at least for winter. 
There seems to be, since the elections are mat- 
ters of the past and confidence is restored, a 
general desire to spruce up ; and the lax mufti 
ideas which have prevailed for some years are 
more or less fading away. I am delighted. 
I feel assured. I find that anarchy, even of a 
picturesque kind, has had a blow, and, al- 
though I am never disinclined to look at the 
defective as a means of restoration from bore- 
dom, still I am willing to throw away any 
suggestions of what might have been. 

I am satisfied that my presence here—as well 
as the excellent example of Meadows, who 
became an American citizen at my sugges- 
tion, and cast his first vote—had its effect. I 
am willing now to take another long cruise 
and be away from my native land, until it set- 
tles down. However, as much as we like 
humbuggery here, we are just as willing to 
give it its knock-down blow. It seems to be 


a case of the old English game of Aunt Sally. 
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I see a great future ahead for us. There isan 
era of prosperity for all tradespeople, and I am 
sure now that within a few years we shall sur- 
pass England and France in our artist of the 
shears and our designers of the dainty lingerie. 
We have an incentive. 

And literature will also flourish. Callow 
authors and broken-down novelists will not 
make themselves conspicuous by parading the 
slums in search of subjects. What rot and 
what rottenness! We donot care to know 
about the other half. The asn barrel and the 
garbage can and the swill pail—I suppose I 
have got the names of these utensils correct— 
are placed where they can be emptied by the 
employes of the city. We do not want to 
know their contents. Human nature can be 
studied with profit, without stirring up the mud 
and the filth. I am glad tosee that in France 
there is a reaction against Zola and the men 
of his school, as arrant humbugs in their way 
as the mad dog-doctors are in theirs; and I 
trust that the nineteenth century will see these 
noisome and absurd fallacies swept from our 
sight into the gutters and sewers where they 
belong. But even then I fear they will poison 
the microbes. 

Refinement never hurts, and cleanliness 
alone is beneficial. There is so much that is 
good and beautiful and so little in rank nature 
that is worth commenting upon. Let us have 
some things concealed from us. I do not see 
the good of acquaintance with them. Weare 
obliged, perhaps, in going to our country places 
to pass through Long Island City and the 
Jersey marshes ; but we should keep.the win- 
dow shut. There is no utility or pleasure in 
reveling in the odors therefrom. The Philis- 
tine has no charms for me. I aman advocate 
of the tub, physical and moral, every time. 
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Gown, the description of which has 
A been sent me from Paris, was of moiré 
velours (a new evening tissue) in rose 
tendre, and had, it appears, on the bottom of 
the skirt, a petite traine—a border of narrow 
sable. Its corsage, which was very décolleté, 
was incrusted with pink tulle and fine Strass, 
with crisp, sparkling plissés of tulle affixed to 
the shoulder straps, and on the left side a large 
bouquet of pink carnations. There was a 
high belt of white satin in folds, fastened with 
small Strass buckles sunk in narrow satin ruf- 
flings. The collar worn around the throat 
was of matchless pearls in seven strings, clasped 
by a marvelous diamond of great'size. Inthe 
hair, a black aigrette sprinkled with diamonds. 
On the opera gala night the lovely Empress 
Alexandrovna wore a superb rose-pink satin 
brocade, with a bodice of pale yellow, trimmed 
with rarest lace and feathers, her neck ablaze 
with the Imperial diamonds, and her tiara 
dazzling in brilliancy. Par conséquence— 
pink and yellow will be more in favor than 
ever. 

Many of the most admired gowns worn at 
the Theatre Francais on the occasion of the 
Czar’s visit, were of satin brocade in gigantic 
designs of the same color. One, in particular, 
of ivory-white satin, designed with groups of 
plumes in natural size, had the effect of a 
princesse robe, were it not that the décolleté 
corsage was buttoned up in front with large 
jeweled buttons, brilliant ruby cabochons in 
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the centre of a field of Strass. The décolle- 
tage was square and very low, the fronts turned 
down to form two small revers, which were 
faced with ruby velvet, and narrow straps of it 
defining the shoulders. One rever to match, 
turned down in the middle of the back. A 
lace chemisette of exquisite quality, thickly 
strewn with showers of fine Strass brilliants, 
was drawn up half across the bust. Lace 
epaulettes, sparkling in like manner with dia- 
mond powdering, fell over long, tight-fitting 
tulle sleeves, gathered their full length, with 
sparkling frills at the wrists. The gown was 
a dream, and had a cachet quite beyond the 
powers of description. 


ALL THE LOCKS TURNED BACK IN PARIS 


On the other side everybody is wearing 
their hair waved back and front, and turned 
back a la Pompadour, with single or twin 
curls on the forehead. 


A DOUCET GOWN 


Mlle. Bartet, one of the leading actresses 
of the Theatre Francais—whose gowns always 
set the fashion—wore on this gala night one of 
Doucet’s latest ceuvres—and a triumphant suc- 
cess it was. The effect was that of a belted 
princesse, of cream-white satin, the belt me- 
dium, fastened in a flat bow at the left, and 
the bodice décolleté, with fronts open and 
falling in jiine with the gores of the skirt, 
which opened over a narrow tablier. The 
décolletage and the open lines were bordered 
with a narrow band of chinchilla, while the 
bodice and the side gores were superbly em- 
broidered in silver—Louis xvi. design—rose 
garlands and bows. An inside stomacher of 
point d’ Alencgon, and the same lace forming a 
divided, moderate and short puff over the arm, 
which it left half bare. Three white roses 
without foliage, graduated in size, were posed 
over the shoulder straps of chinchilla on the 
left, the largest rose next the bust, and the 
other two rising on the shoulder. Hair crépé 
back and front with the fashionable little 
knot on the top of the head. Long white 
gloves. Exquisite was the Doucet evening 
cloak she wore of gorgeous brocaded satin of 
the loveliest mauve tint, in huge design, the 
sleeves alternating with plissés of lace and 
rows of Zibeline, and the lining of swan’s- 
down. 


THE TRIANON CLOAK 


Trianon cloaks, for opera and sortie de bal, 
are the most picturesque of all evening cloaks. 
A few made their appearance last winter, and 
gained such favor that they are to be in high 
popularity this season. Worth reproduced 
them, and distinguishes himself particularly in 
their creation. Imagine one of his latest, in 
ruby velvet-—and when one thinks of what 
beauty there is in a Worth velvet, not to be 
bought at any price, made for him alone, their 
imagination will be fired with its rich glow. 
The Worth Trianon is a long wide cloak 
hanging to the ground almost, and fitting the 
shoulders like a gown with a very high collar. 
There is a hood attached straight across the 
shoulders, which is only an upturned piece 
gathered in, giving immense width to the 
figure across shoulders and bust. The lining 
of this cloak of ruby velvet is of sky-blue 
brocade, and the hood is lined also with the 
same silk. Besides this brocade lining, the 
hood has a very full cream lace quilling, quite 

(Centinued on page 342.) 























CAPES, BOAS AND COLLARETTES OF CHIFFON, VELVET AND LACE 


These useful and decorative costume adjuncts are extremely popular this season 
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a wide one, which is put on as an inside bor- 
dering and is ablaze with fine Strass sprink- 
lings. The high collar, artistically designed 
in points, has the same lining, and full quil- 
lings of diamond-sprinkled lace to frame in 
the face. Then abroad gold art-ribbon, with 
golden threads and repoussé designs, with a 
narrow band of Zibeline on each side, is laid 
on the outside of the hood as a border, and 
continues down the open fronts to the bottom. 
A more regal or sumptuous cloak it were 
quite impossible to conceive ; and when worn 
by areal beauty, there could be nothing less 
than a temptation to Asiatic prostration— 
mental if not physical, at least. 


RETURN OF THE TRAIN—BOLERO 


Apropos of Worth—on dit that all his 
gowns this year have trains; the short or 
petite train is the most general. One of his 
black velvet gowns is a case in point—a 
charming reception affair. The skirt, as we 
have said, is short-train, with the left lower 
side of front gore, about three inches from 
the bottom, embroidered in silver, to form a 
rectangle—that is, the design, which is about 
three inches wide, follows the front gore seam 
perpendicularly for about eighteen inches, 
and turns backward about sixteen inches hor- 
izontally. Pinkish mauve, flowered taffeta 
bodice, with high plaited belt and new long 
sleeves, is worn with this skirt. Over the 
bodice, Worth’s loose sacque boléro is a 
novel attraction. It stands out from the fig- 
ure, has square lines, fastens on the left, has 
crenelated jockeys or epaulettes cut in one 
piece with boléro, and high collar. Silver 
embroidery trims all the edges of this coquet- 
tish jacket, and it is lined with ivory-white 
satin duchesse. This model, duplicated with 
steel, or jet and Strass, or all jet embroidery, 
would be entrancing ; and the velvets might 
be chosen in green, petunia, blue, or gray. 
Paillettes and Strass are more in vogue than 
ever ; and nothing is very dressy unless there 
is glint and sparkle. Yet there is a line be- 
yond which French taste never ventures ; and 
that is the secret of its elegance, and why 
imitations become vulgar from their blindness 
to that fact. 


THE PALETOT-SAC 


The loose coat, or paletot-sac, is smarter 
than ever in velvet, and no more charming vis- 
iting coat could one have—with fur trimmings 
ofthe choicest. Glorious brocades are used to 
line them, and the lightest of warm interlin- 
ings commend them, as well as the ease in 
slipping them on and off—which is rather tan- 
talizing after the big-sleeve agony had to be 
endured so long in jackets. 

On pleasant days one cannot but admire 
those velvet Marie Antoinette mantles, cross- 
ing like a fichu in front—with long ends in 
the back —the cape and ends ruched with silk 
pinked out, which always gives a pretty air as 
atrimming. They are lined with pretty silks 
of the same color as the velvet. 

The black ones are most convenient for 
demi-toilette, but one needs to wear a full frill 
of lace at the neck, with jabot ends, to dress 
the neck. 


STAND-BY COSTUME 


A daily run-about costume, tailor-made— 
what the French call costume trotteur—is the 
gown every woman either has secured or is 
about doing so, as one must have a gown of 
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that sort as soon as she gets back to town. 
T weeds and serges are the most pratique, and 
marine blue one of the best wearing colors. 

Skirts stitched on the bottom, in the clever 
way the tailors have now, give the prettiest 
finish. Slight designs for braiding are also 
most desirable, but nothing too ornate is in 
good taste for such frocks. A very becoming 
model is one with plain skirt stitched, and 
flaps on the hip stitched to match; a triple bo- 
léro, with modest design braided in black, and 
triple jockeys to match falling over the sleeve 
tops. Light braiding around the wrists of 
sleeves. The material is of fine dark blue 
Scotch tweed, with a Melton jacket of the same 
color, and with fronts braided in black simply. 
The cachet of the frock and jacket depend al- 
together on the skill and chic of the tailor’s 
cut—and the way we carry it off. 





FIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Resent No. 1.—Adele is Five Years Old. 
Pp Deer Jack : Thank you for mi doll. 
She is so Prety. Santa Klause Brot me 
one too, but I Like Yoursthe Best. Did you 
like the Ball I cent you? 
Your little frend, 
Adele. 


Present No. 2. —Adele is Ten Years Old. 

Dear Jack : The skates you sent me were 
in my stocking, and they just fit. Thank 
you very much. Won't you come over and 
let’s try them to-day? I have crochetted you 
some mittens and you can try them on, too. 
I hope you will have a merry Christmas. 

Adele. 


Present No. 3.—Adele is Fifteen Years Old. 

My dear Mr. Devore: It was so kind of 
you to remember me and send me these lovely 
roses. I was so sorry you did not come home 
for Christmas. Are the New Haven girls so 
very pretty they drove all our good times out 
of your head, or are you really and truly 
studying so hard? I’ve heard you are to be 
honor man, and I hope it’s so. I sent youa 
box of candy I made myself. I hope it 
helped to sweeten your Christmas if it could 
not make for you a merry one. 

Cordially yours, 
Adele. 


Present No. 4.—Adele is Twenty Years 
Old. 

Jack, My Darling: Theringis here. How 
lovely it is! Every time I look at it I feel as 
if you were clasping my hand, and my heart 
goes out to my faraway boy! I sent you my 
picture in a little locket. Did it reach you in 
time to help give you a merry Christmas? 

As ever, your own 


Adele. 


Present No. is Twenty-five 
Years Old. 

My dear son Jack: Adele sends you her 
dearest love, and says: ‘* Tell him the horses 
and carriage are superb, but tell him I couldn't 
send him my Christmas present. I thought he 
would be home in time to give it to him, but 
I have it here safe—a baby son, six hours old, 
weighs ten pounds and is a perfect beauty.”’ 
Adele looks for you home next week. Mean- 
time she wishes you a merry Christmas. She 
knows you will have a happy New Year. 

Your loving mother, 


Elizabeth Aldine. 
Anna Pierpont Siviter. 


5.—Adele 
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A HERO 
Here were three fat turkeys shut up in 
I a coop, 
*Twas the week before our Thanks- 
giving. 
“Our master’s a kind one,’’ Miss Turkey- 
hen said, 


“ To give us such bounteous living.” 


Old Gobbler was angered, and said, “ Foolish 
child, 
Don’t you know we are fed for a feast ! 
Because our tyrannical Presidents 
Proclaim them north, south, west and east ? 


A barbarous land this is that we have ; 
Our sisters, and brother and kin, 
Are murdered by millions and stuffed for the 
feast ; 
I think it a shame and a sin ! 


‘« Nay, father,” young Gobbler said, standing 
up straight, 
“ A different view, sir, I take ; 
I dread not the ax! For to me it is sweet, 
To die for our dear country’s sake ! ™ 


Alvin Probasco Nipgen. 





BERNHARDT’S EARLY VIC- 
TORIAN COSTUME 


Here is a rumor—a petit mot only, it 
is true—that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
happy idea costuming Camille in the 

early Victorian dress appropriate to the play 
turned out so well, and excited such widespread 
admiration among her audiences, that the fash- 
ionable couturiéres have adopted some of the 
ideas and find they are in great demand. In 
the fourth act Mme. Bernhardt wears the 
most exquisite toilette—a white satin décolleté 
gown, the skirt of which touches the floor 
gracefully, and is covered from mount to hem 
with five white tulle flounces, embroidered in 
silver nearly their whole depth. The décol- 
letage falls below the shoulders, trimmed with 
a silver-embroidered tulle bertha deep enough 
to reach the waist-line, with a cluster of 
camelias on the left side, set in their glossy 
foliage. A bouquet of camelias is carried in 
the right hand; while on the front of the 
skirt, toward the bottom flounces, are posed 
two single camelias with foliage, one above 
the other. The hair is waved and turned 
from the face ; then gathered into a low knot 
at the back of the head. 

In the first act the great actress wears 
the most delicious déshabille of white satin, 
fronts very open and floating loose, bordered 
on each side and round the neck with a 
band of chinchilla. A Watteau back 
sweeps down in lovely folds of drapery. 
Tight-fitting sleeves of white lace, with their 
white satin puffs tucked cross-ways, and deep 
lace epaulettes falling over them, in the love- 
liest of old point de Venice. La corps, or 
under gown, is of white silk, the upper part 
of skirt, from the knee up, laid in eight or 
ten tucks molding the figure without a 
wrinkle, and the high bodice, en cuirasse, en- 
tirely tucked and fastening at the back. The 
neck is cut down in a slight point in fronf, 
with a gathered flounce of Venice point, 
matching the sleeves, turning over and hang- 
ing loose. Narrower frills of the same lace 
fall well over the hands. En passant, I must 
not forget to mention the superb dalmatique 





























of antique brocade bordered with ermine 
which Mme. Bernhardt wears in one of the 
acts, over a white mousseline plissé robe, 
with very voluminous bishop sleeves. A 
dalmatique is fashioned after a priestly altar- 
robe—is sleeveless, with large oval spaces for 
the arms to pass through, which, in this in- 
stance, are bordered with ermine, merging on 
the shoulders into broader bands which trim 





the loose front edges. The back hangs in 
full drapery from a very narrow yoke, hidden 
by the continuation of front band of ermine. 
It is needless to say that the lining is of ex- 
treme beauty and worthy of the sumptuous- 
ness of the exterior. 


THE EARLY VICTORIAN SKIRT 


The skirts worn at this period, it will be 
remembered, were round and full, and many 
flounces to the hip were greatly in vogue. 
One of the most picturesque gowns in this 
style is worn by Camille in the second act, an 
almond-green velvet moire—a new variety of 


Niel roses, outlining décolletage and on sleeves. Fig. 3678, velvet paletot trimmed with sable. 


3717, fashions in fur. 
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the moiré silks now so much la mode. On 
the skirt are five bias flounces fitted perfectly 
like so many capes, with a demi-décolleté 
bodice of moiré, the neck trimmed with one 
row of black velvet ribbon tied in the centre 
with a flat bow ornamented by a brilliant paste 
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buckle. Suspended from this bow is a full 
jabot of finest of English thread lace ; and worn 
over the bodice is a low-necked cape, with 
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Descriptions, —Fig. 3713, child’s frock of figured cloth with guimpe and sleeves of silk in color of the figure. 
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_. long stole ends reaching to the bottom of the 

- skirt almost, and made of écru embroidered 
=> < batiste bordered with a gathered fiounce of 
EE English lace, not only on the bottom of cape, 
_—_— but on the outside of stole ends also. 





Fig. 3715, floral bodice with violets and Maréchal 
Figs. 3714, 3716, 


Fig. 3677, sealskin trimmed with ermine. 
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LISHED BY D, APPLETON AND Co, 

TRACINGS AT A _ REFLECTION OF NATURE, 
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ED BY THE CENTURY COMPANY 
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NEELY 
THE CUBAN LIBERATED. BY ROBERT REX- 
DALE. PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN PUBLISH- 


ERS’ CORPORATION 
SOCIAL OBSERVANCES. BY ‘‘ AU FAIT.”” 
LISHED BY F. WARNE AND Co. 
THE PRIZE CUP. BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. BY W. 0. STODDARD 
SINDBAD, SMITH AND CO. ALBERT STEARNS. 
ALL PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY COMPANY 


R. James has been epigrammatically 
M described by a contemporary essayist 
as illustrating the vanishing point 
between mind and matter. It is, like all 
epigrams, only half true. Whatever else may 
be said, Mr. James’ swork is alwaye an ex- 
ample of the finer style of written English ; 
and whosoever may quarrel with his material 
or his motives, no one can find fault with his 
diction, 

In any other sense than as an example of 
the power just mentioned, The Other House, 
the latest book from his pen, is a disappoint- 
ment. Its language is almost its only salva- 
tion, Almost—because passages—nay, al- 
most two-thirds of the book, is unexceled by 
Mr. James’s previous work, The remaining 
third is a drop into the ridiculous—a piece of 
attempted horror that is not sufficiently real 
to thrill, nor at all necessary to the continu- 
ity of the story. 

To the first third, praise may be candidly 
given. Its movement is more rapid than Mr. 
James has favored us with generally, and its 
descriptions and characterizations are particu- 
larly good. For instance, he thus sums up 
one lady’s outward semblance : 

**Short and solid, with rounded corners 
and full supports; her hair very black and 
very flat, her eyes very small for the amount 
of expression they could show, Mrs. Beever 
was so early Victorian as to be almost pre- 
historic—was constructed to move amid mas- 
sive mahogany and sit upon banks of Berlin 
wool. She was like an odd volume, ‘ sensi- 
bly” bound, of some old magazine.’” And 
so on through some two hundred pages of 
clever characterization and rapid movements. 
Then Mr. James is face to face with a pas- 
sion, and fails ignobly. Two young women 
are in love with the same man, who cannot 
marry either, because of a vow taken before 
his dead wife not to remarry in the lifetime 
of their child. One of the enamored young 
women thus talks to the other : 

** Let me say, moreover, that it strikes me 
you hardly treat me with fairness in forbid- 
ding me an allusion that has, after all, so 
much in common with the fact, in my own 
situation, as to which you have no scruple in 
showing me your exuberant joy.”’ 

This is precisely the language of passionate 
young Womanhood. 

The crowning weakness of the tale, how- 
ever, is its culmination in the murder of the 
child by one of the young women, It is not 
impressive, it is not in good taste. It is 
simply an ordinary police court case lugged in 
by the ears. And in its treatment it inspires 
the reader with no deeper feeling than disgust. 

This is intended for horrible realism : 

*¢ T remember.”’ 

She followed him in pain and at a distance. 
‘You mean you liked it ?”’ 

**T liked it while I was safe. 
grew afraid.”” 

** Afraid of what ?”’ 

‘* Afraid of everything. 
—but were abysses. Atleast I’m one !”” 
groaned. He seemed to sound this depth. 

Of course he was an abyss, and, despite a 
certain feeling that we are overhearing a tele- 
phone conversation, we should be impressed by 
his manner of saying so. But we arenot. It 
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Then I 


You don’t know 
He 


‘eminds us toe strongly of Artemus Ward’s : 
‘ We were boys together once. 


At least I 


was.’’ And the “ depth ’’ sounded by both 
gentlemen appears to be the same. 





There is some promise of future good work 
in The Intrigues, by John D. Barry, which 
in itself belongs to the essentially harmless 
class. It is dull, principally because Mr. 
Barry insists on explaining everything; but 
he shows some knowledge of character, and 
may, sometime, write a book worth read- 
ing, if he can make up his mind to the 
sacrifice of irrelevant detail. 





The small collection of maxims and aphor- 
isms—Tracings—is prefaced by a little intro- 
duction by Agnes Repplier which is the most 
interesting portion of the book—though the 
wise sayings are better, on the whole, than 
such things usually are. The prefacer calls 
our attention to the natural human delight in 
perfection of form, as well as of essence, 
which justifies a work of art ; and she finds 
this oftener in French prose than in English 
in the matter of aphorisms, But her query 
is to why we remember the disagreeable say- 
ings so much longer than the kindly ones is 
easily answered : because the latter are much 
more in the nature of platitudes—much more 
familiar ; while the former come with an air 
of novelty and surprise, and are more easily 
put into a clever form. Also, because there 
is a natual human relish for the malicious 
and disrespectful. This is true even of the 
two examples she cites, in which the clever- 
ness, for once, is rather on the side of the 
preacher: ‘** We have always strength 
enough for other people’s misfortunes,’’ and 
‘It is more shameful to distrust our friends 
than to be deceived by them.” 

Miss O’Conner’s little saws deal with the 
usual themes—the mystery and contradictori- 
ness of love, the peculiarity of woman’s power 
over man being the strongest when she is the 
weakest, the secrets of success, the inevitable 
palling of pleasure, etc. Occasionally we 
find one which strike us as untrue, as ** I us- 
ually ask a man to pay his debts to me,”’ said 
Death, ‘*‘ as soon as hecollects what Life owes 
him.”’ Occasionally it is only a paraphrase 
of a better one, as ‘* The ground does not 
feel hard,’’ said a pampered youth, ** when 
one has the choice of a better bed ’’—instead 
of the Arabian, ‘‘ It is easy to walk when one 
leads one’s horse by the bridle.’” The number 
of good, but somewhat trite ones, is much too 
numerous to quote; and even of those which 
have a certain air of freshness, as well as ap- 
positeness, there are many. Miss Repplier 
quotes the French‘* Le secret d’ennuyer est de 
tout dire; ’’ some of Miss O’Conner’s are : 
‘«T die with regret that I cannot regret dy- 
ing,’’ said an unfortunate man;”°’ ‘* Con- 
ceit,’” remarked a keen observer, ‘* is the fav- 
orite gift of mercy ;°’ ‘*I win many souls,” 
said Satan, ‘*by the methods used to save 
them ;”’ ‘* Where,’’ asked one woman of 
another, ‘‘is the best place to keep a man’s 
heart?’’ ‘* Away from his head,”’” she re- 
plied. And this one for bachelors: * Only 
the man who has no home can find it else- 
where.’” One of the pretty ones for the ladies 
is this: ‘* When she came to die, a young 
girl, questioned as to what she found hardest 
to leave behind her replied, ‘ The future.’ ”’ 

A Conspiracy of the Carbonari, translated 
from the German by Mary J. Safford, is re- 
published by the enterprising Mr. Neeley with 
a candid air of presenting something new. 
This tacit assumption is by no means founded 
on fact, which indeed leads us to observe that 
the novel under consideration dates back at 
least a score of vears. Inspecting the work 
closely, we are unable to see any reason for 
its resurrection. If it had appeared a year or 
so ago, it might have been accounted for by 
the mania for things Napoleonic which in- 
duced the raking up of various similar old 
scores. But it is too, late for that ; and, in 
fact, it is too late generally. The story is 
founded upon history, and it attempts to give 
a picture of a court conspiracy which actu- 
ally existed—a plot to kidnap Napoleon and 
to hide him away upon a desert island. It 
opens after Esslingen, on “ the evening of 
22 May, 1809, the fatal day inscribed in 
bloodstained letters upon the pages of history — 
the day which brought to Napoleon the first 
dimming of his star of good fortune.”” The 
historical part of the narrative has some power 
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and interest ; whereas the attempt to inter- 
weave a love romance by means of the beau- 
tiful adventuress heroine and her much-dis- 
guised lover is a flat failure. 





A few Spanish names and the suggestion 
of a filibustering expedition supply all the 
local color The Cuban Liberated can boast. 
And apparently the author knows no more 
of the customs of women of fashion than he 
does of Cuba; hence his attempt to write a 
society romance with a flavor of political con- 
spiracy is as abject a failure as could be 
conceived. Mr, Rexdale has the courage of his 
conviction that he can write anything. He 
recklessly rushes in where a slight familiarity 
with his theme would have taught him caution. 
He ventures to penetrate the mysteries, not 
only of a woman’s heart, but of her toilet. 
Witness the awaking (after the ball) of 
Madame de Bouvillé, promptly as her mantel- 
clock chimes ‘‘the hour of nine.”’ ‘She 
pushed up her window,’” we are informed, 
*¢ and drew in a tiny silver basin, which had 
been left out through the night to catch the 
falling dew, preparatory to the making of a 
charming toilet ; for Madame had a supersti- 
tion that a dew bath, being Nature’s own cos- 
metic, was the very best conservator of a 
woman’s complexion, if only the subtle 
moisture could be caught in a vessel of silver.”’ 

This is excellent. We wonder if the au- 
thor has ever tried to take a bath in the 
amount of moisture which accumulates by 
dew-fall in a tiny basin of silver? 





Social Observances are essays on practical 
etiquette, written bya Briton, concerning 
the British; and they treat of English customs 
which in many cases have no direct interest 
for Americans, owing tocertain differences of 
social conditions. In other instances, how- 
ever, the book will doubtless wield some 
authority, since it seems to be written by a 
competent hand, and since England at pres- 
ent sets the social fashion. We follow, or 
wish to follow, English ways of entertaining ; 
this book instructs us in the gentle art. 

It contains, also, maxims of general appli- 


cation. ‘“ When to arrive” and ‘‘when to 
take leave’’ are points well discussed and de- 
cided. The question of dinner-giving is 


thoroughly reviewed. Society popularity and 
letter-writing, society wooers and marriage 
settlements, and other things of general inter- 
est receive the attention of the oracle and 
command that of the neophyte. 


JUVENILA 


The trail of St. Nicholas is over all these 
tales, that may properly be included under 
head of Juvenila, warranted thereby whole- 
some and doubtless entertaining to the dear 
young people for whom they are intended. 
Mr. Trowbridge writes of good and bad boys 
to-day; Mr. Stoddard’s story goes back to 
the time of Christ, and is replete with local 
color and pictures made on the spot. Whereas 
Mr. Stearns wanders into the realm of pure 
fancy where giants and other freaks abound. 
Remember, parents and guardians and maiden 
aunts, that the glad holiday season is ap- 
proaching, and that you cannot escape in- 
vesting in some one or more fascinating stories 
as a gift to the small boy. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


T is nearly a generation since Their Wed- 
I ding Journey appeared, and gave in it- 
self the promise of a ripening genius. 

Its successor, A Chance Acquaintance, justi- 
fied the judgment that received favorably the 
first great work of Howells’s pen, a judgment 
that was further confirmed by his later books. 
Here was a man, an American, of ripened in- 
tuition, of scholarly tastes, of good, honest, 
healthy ability, writing in fair and friendly 
fashion on American subjects. He wrote of 
what he knew and knew well. His observa- 
tion was keen, his expression not less exact 
than sympathetic. And in the wisdom, no 
less than the savor, of the Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham, a new and great force in American lit- 
erature appeared as evident as it was welcome. 

Par 

For Silas Lapham is a masterpiece of narra- 
tion ; uplifting in its tendencies, deep in its 
insight. We may not like altogether the 
Boston tone that pervades the book, and, in 


a way, apologizes for its own attitude; some 
of the characters may appear to us overdrawn ; 
but Silas Lapham himself, the honest invin- 
cible hero of the story, will always command 
our admiration and our respect. His strug- 
gles with himself, his mistaken ideas as to 
the value of money as an instrument of direct 
social culture, his kindly wisdom—will keep 
him before our eyes as a certain rugged and 
worthy type of American manhood, the type 
of the self-made man. Faithful, first of all 
to his family, and recognizing that allegiance 
as a primary duty, he is shown to us, and 
purposely, as rising to a higher moral plane 
than the society which treats his advances 
with disdain. 
* % 

Says a certain author: ‘* No living 
writer has done so much to elevate American 
literature as W. D. Howells.”’ From this 
sweeping statement Mr. Bret Harte may be 
excepted ; but otherwise no one who knows 
what Mr. Howells has been can fail to con- 
cur in this opinion. But why ‘‘ has done ?”’ 
The author quoted is careful to put his asser- 
tion well into the past tense. 

An English author who rose to fame some 
years ago as a writer of African stories, but 
whose name is never mentioned in literary 
society, in one of his novels drew a vivid if 
not an artistic picture of an English publish- 
ing house. On one side of the place was a 
row of little hutches, where authors sat, like 
so many rabbits, doing hatwork by the yard. 
‘* And,”’ adds the publisher to the heroine 
of the story, ** you’!l get there some day.”” 

The application is obvious ; and not alone 
to Mr. Howells, but to certain other Ameri- 
can writers who, in their early days, promised 
to become a force in American literature. 
With a genius that was broad, if not deep—a 
talent of expression, a graceful flow of ideas, 
Marion Crawford wrote Mr. Isaacs and his 
Italian Trilogy. The flow has now become 
a flood; Mr. Crawford writes enough to fill 
an ordinary circulating library, the talent of 
expression has been swept away, and the ideas 
are lost in a sea of desultory vacuity. Time 
was, and not so long ago, either, when Rich- 
ard Harding Davis gave promise of future 
greatness. He was versatile in his diction, 
happy in his originality of observation—and, 
with a clear knowledge of his, actions, he 
prostituted both. 

And so with slower tread, does Mr. 
Howells. My Literary Passions has no re- 
deeming virtues, and few redeeming vices. 
He prattles on, entertainingly at times, al- 
though for the most part led astray by an 
egotism he imagines will be interesting. But 
Howells writing essays is still Howells. 
The graceful expression is there, and though 
the keen judgment is somewhat dimmed by 
its pabulum, as the scent of a hunting dog is 
dulled by feeding it sweets, something of the 
old instinct remains. And it is pitiable to 
watch the struggle between the old Howells 
andthe new. So also in his attempts at 
poetry—attempts that lack the lyric quality, 
the poetic fervor, but still give a certain 
sense of strength in unaccustomed chains. 
Even his Day of Their Wedding, though dull 
with a paternal dulness that is worse than 
plain boredom, is not without its passages of 
strength and sweetness. 

*% 

A farce by Howells, it is said, is eminently 
actable and makes a fair corpus vile for 
boarding-school amateur theatricals. This is 
bad enough, in all conscience; but it dis- 
tinctly is not the author of the Rise of Silas 
Lapham, at his worst—for a Howellian farce, 
with no exception, requires a certain amount 
of Howellian enthusiasm to read. But the 
demand has arisen for a further degradation 
of genius ; and thus it comes about that Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis poses as a correspond- 
ent for the most disreputable type of the new 
journalism, and W. D. Howells may be seen 
any Saturday, for the low admission price of 
ten cents, dancing like a tame bear for the 
amusement of the populace. 


Ghost. 








Vogue of 3 December will have a two-pag: 
decorative design which is used as an elabor 
ate framework for some half dozen photograp/ 
of beautiful Angora kittens. 
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Gow MUSIC 
ROSENTHAL 


N Tuesday, 10 November, Moritz Ros- 

O enthal made his reappearance at Car- 

negie Hall after an absence of several 

years. Glowing reports have reached us 

about his wonderful growth on the intellec- 

tual side of his art. Thus the first concert 

was looked forward to with most eager expec- 

tations. In the audience I noticed all our 

prominent musicians, among whom was also 
Rafael Joseffy, Rosenthal’s teacher. 

An unassuming, modest little man took his 
seat at the piano. At the end of the first 
movement of the Schytte concerto I knew 
that I had never heard his equal as far as 
technique is concerned; then surprise fol- 
lowed upon surprise—one impossibility suc- 
ceeded another—all without the least apparent 
effort on the part of the performer. The cul- 
mination was the rendering of Liszt’s Taran- 
tella from Masaniello. The independence of 
each individual finger is positively incredible. 
One must have heard this feat to believe it. 

Rosenthal’s control over his instrument is 
perfect, his absolute certainty astounding, his 
strength colossal. In the heaviest fortissimo 
he never hammered; in the softest pian- 
issimo each note came out distinct. The 
programme had evidently been chosen to dis- 
play the artist’s phenomenal technique. The 
works performed do not offer a standard by 
which to judge Rosenthal’s intellectual side. 
(‘he programmes announced for his recitals 
will leave no doubt whether this wizard has 
as much soul as technique. If this be the 
case Rosenthal is not only the greatest pianist 
living, but will even rank with Liszt and 
Tausig. His unfailing certainty and accuracy 
of detail already establish his superiority over 
Rubenstein. Even now there is no doubt 
that Rosenthal is the greatest pianist ever 
heard in America. 


ANDREA CHENIER 


The new opera, Andrea Chénier, by Um- 
berto Giordano, was given a very flattering 
reception on the occasion of its first repre- 
sentation in this country recently. The 
performance itself was a good one; and for 
this the greatest credit is due to the conduc- 
tor, Signor Tango. The satisfactory work 
done by this leader proves conclusively that a 
young man who is a born conductor is better 
suited to fulfil the duties of a leader than an 
older man who has all the routine. 

Of the singers, Signor Ughetto was by far 
the best—so much so, that he appeared as 
the principal character. Both vocally and 
histrionically he was a Gérard that can 
scarcely be surpassed. Sig. Durot, in the 
title réle, acted with plenty of fire; but his 
vocal shortcomings are too great to allow the 
hearer pure pleasure. Mme, Bonaplata-Bau 
was an excellent Maddalena. Sig. Boreili, 
as Mathieu, was one of the strong artists of 
the evening. Mme. Scalchi, as the blind 
old woman, Madelon, was deeply pathetic. 


THE MERIT OF THE COMPOSITION 


The opera itself is a very weak production. 
In one way it is an imitation of Wagner, but 
the influence of Mascagni is predominant. 
Giordano has followed Wagner only in his 
form—or at least attempted to follow. It 
seems to me that the countless failures exper- 
ienced by composers in handling the form of 
Wagner’s Nibelungen ought to convince 
them that the sooner they abandon this form 
the better forthem. Where the colossal gen- 

is of Wagner succeeds, a thousand talents 
tail. Giordano’s opera is but a succession of 
lisjointed musical phrases. Only ina very 
tew instances (pp. 37, 188, 225) the ear is 
lieved by symmetrical formal structure. 
The orchestration, on the whole, is crude, 
nd the brass is used with brutal effect. The 
minuet and romanza, O pastorelle, addio, 
trom the first act, stand out prominent for 
their discreet and admirable instrumentation. 
Passion and noise are inseparable with Gior- 
ano. No wonder the voices are frequently 
lrowned by the orchestra. As I have already 
aid, the music strongly shows the influence 
f Mascagni—but, unfortunately, the evil in- 
Mascagni’s melodic talent is entirely 
‘bsent; and all his crudities, especially his 
:buse of the heavy brass and drums, have been 
raithfully produced. 













































































































The text is very good and very dramatic— 
intensely dramatic. ‘Thus it offers the com- 
poser splendid opportunities—which Giordano 
lost, since his talent is not equal to the 
demands of his situations. The composer is 
one of the followers of the hot-blooded young 
Italian school, who wish to be realistic at all 
events, and thus lose all control of their 
means and all artistic moderation. 

I am not prepared to say whether Giordano 
will ever be successful or not. He has a cer- 
tain dramatic instinct, and a few passages that 
have symmetry and form could not have 
been written without some talent. Andrea 
Chénier, Giordano’s first attempt, will not 
live. 


FIRST PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


On Saturday, 14 November, the Philhar- 
monic Society inaugurated their fifty-fifth sea- 


HAT OF BLACK VELVET FROM EDWARDS 


son with a very heavy, but highly interesting 
programme. 

Rubenstein’s Ocean Symphony was played 
with a breadth that brought out wonderfully 
the majesty of the composition. Only the 
four original movements were performed, and 
a later movement, The Storm, was inserted 
before the finale. 

Herr Halir was thefsoloist. For his Amer- 
ican début he had selected a work the satis- 
factory performance of which can leave no 
doubt about the ability of the performer. 
Herr Halir proved himself a worthy pupil of 
his great teacher, Joachim. Hibs tone is not 
very large, but very sympathetic. Above all, 
he impressed me by his wonderful conception 
of Beethoven’s great concerto. That Halir 
gave as an encore Beethoven’s divine Ro- 
manza in F, rather than one of those tech- 
nical exhibitions of Paganini, shows how 
earnest an artist he is, All through his 
playing I noticed how he thought of nothing 
else than to do full justice to Beethoven. 
He was an interpreter in the true meaning of 
the word, whose endeavor it is to produce the 
work of the composer rather than attract at- 
tention to his own personality. 

Strange to say, Herr Halir was frightfully 
nervous when he first appeared; he even 
took a false note. His nervousness only 
gradually subsided ; but after he had recov- 
ered his self-possession he played with such 
precision, purity of intonation, and intelli- 
gence, that there can be no doubt that he is 
one of the most eminent violinists ‘living. 

The programme closed with a superb ren- 
dering of the Tannhauser overture. 
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PHILANTHROPHY 


THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 


“It ismo more necessary that a man should re- 
member the dinners and suppers which have made 
him healthy than the different books which have 
made him wise. Let us see the result of great read- 
ing in a full and powerful mind.’’—Sidney Smith. 


Ne Sunday morning while strolling up 
O Park Avenue, I was much amused 
at the conversation carried on by 

two small boys walking in front of me. 

They were discussing books, the elder 
advocating Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kid- 
napped, much to my surprise and delight, for 
he was only a very ordinary little school boy ; 
but my breath was utterly taken away by 
the smaller boy, who announced that he should 
take As in a Looking Glass out of the lib- 
rary, for he had heard ‘* that it was great.’’ 

I could not resist the temptation of step- 
ping up to this child to ask him who had 
recommended this rather advanced werk to 
such a youthful idea; and was quite reas- 
sured when I learned that he was under the 
delusion that this was the sequel to Alice in 
Wonderland. 

After carefully explaining to this little 
bookworm that he wanted Through the 
Looking-glass, I went on my way realizing 
for the first time, perhaps, that the responsi- 
bilities of a librarian are much greater than 
one imagines, or they should be; for the un- 
discriminating distribution of books among 
children and young people is one of the 
greatest evils of our age. It was this very 
idea which inspired the founding of the library 
under notice. 


WHAT SUGGESTED THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 


When the Rev. M. J. Lavelle first became 
rector of the St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he felt 
that not only the young people of his parish, 
but all the reading public in that part of New 
York would benefit by a free circulating library 
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where the books were carefully chosen, classi- 
fied and distributed by librarians, who suffi- 
ciently appreciated the responsibilities of guid- 
ing and cultivating a taste for what was best 
in literature. 

With this end in view Father Lavelle 
opened a general library with the books gen- 
erously given by the various society libraries 
in the parish. About 400 volumes were 
collected in this way, and in November, 
1887, the present Director, the Rev. Joseph 
H. McMahon, secured quarters in the Cathe- 
dral School Hall; and with the assistance of 
several energetic young men and a number of 
earnest young women, spent several months 
of unremitting work buying books, classify- 
ing, covering, arranging them on the shelves, 
etc. 

PRINCELY DONATIONS 

The library was formally opened on 3 Janu- 
ary, 1888, with eight hundred volumes. In 
1892, by the will of the late Sarah Parish 
Dillon, the library came into possession of her 


collection of miscellaneous books, forming an 
addition of two thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five volumes. This library is known 
as ‘The Sarah Parish Dillon Library; smaller 
donations of books were made by prominent 
people in New York. With these exceptions, 
however, almost all the other books have been 
acquired by special purchase. In order to do 
this, the library has been supported by volun- 
tary contributions from charitably disposed 
persons ; while Father McMahon, the Direc- 
tor, made over some fifteen thousand dollars 
(the entire proceeds of all his lectures and 
writings ) to this great work of placing within 
reach of all the finest editions and the best in 
literature. 


OUTGROWS ITS BIRTHPLACE 


As the library rapidly outgrew its quarters 
in the school hall, which had the added dis- 
advantage of being only available for use 
three times a week—owing to the various 
societies’ meetings held there—a move was 
deemed necessary. 

Through the courtesy of the trustees of 
the Cathedral, the building, 123 East Fiftieth 
Street, was assigned for the use of the lib- 
rary. It was here that I had the joy of dis- 
covering the other day this spot, where I 
could go and consult one of the finest refer- 
ence libraries in the country, and stay from 
9 inthe morning until 9 at night, and even 
from 10 A.M. until 12 m., on Sundays; 
and so few were the restrictions that I felt 
encouraged to go again. And when | 
learned that the librarian and her fifteen as- 
sistants have, since the beginning of this 
work, volunteered their services, the thought 
came to me that perhaps the fact of its being 
such a labor of love accounted for the kind 
and intelligent way in which my wants were 
supplied. <It is true that my wants have 
beea supplied elsewhere, and with intelli- 
gence also, but not amability ; in fact, here- 
tofore I have felt called upon to apologize 
for my very existence, when I have had the 
temerity to enter some other libraries. 

The great amount of time and labor given 
in this library by these young women can only 
be realized by those familiar with the details 
of library work, Some idea of it may be 
gained from the fact that the library requires 
their attendance twelves hours daily, when 
they have to care for and catalogue nineteen 
thousand volumes, and attend to a circula- 
tion of 69,000 volumes—which is the record 
of the past year. 


WHAT THE LIBRARY CONTAINS 


I spent several hours the other morning 
going through the library, and found it well 
supplied with the finest books on travel, biog- 
raphy, fiction, religion, science and literature. 

Its department of musical literature is quite 
perfect, containing the collection made by the 
late John R. G, Hassard, who was for many 
years critic on the New York Tribune. 
Special attention has likewise been given to 
the fiction list of the library which, as the 
librarian told me, ‘‘ contains a large number 
of the unobjectionable books in the English 
language, and a fair proportion of French 
novels.’’ Supervision is exercised over the 
reading of children who come into the library, 
parents being required to sign the application 
blanks of their children, and to certify their 
willingness that their children should be 
members. The librarians exercise also con- 
siderable discretion in giving out books to 
children, suggesting those that they think the 
more fitting and prudently withholding at 
times those that are asked for. There are 
many books on the shelves of the library 
which require the exercise of a certain amount 
of judgment to be read with profit. 

A special department has been instituted 
which is designated by the letters ** L. L.,”’ 
and in which are to be found all books that 
should not be read by young persons except 
under direction. These books are given out 
only on personal application to the Director or 
by his special permission. In this way the 
difficulties that would arise, cither from the 
absence of these books or from their indis- 
criminiate distribution, are it is believed com- 
pletely avoided. Owing to its importance, 
the juvenile list has received unusual care. 
I was interested to learn that the boys who 
go there have worn out three editions of The 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 


ie" 








AN EXPERIMENT IN UNCOVERED BOOKS 


Father McMahon, like Ruskin, believes 
that beautiful bindings and prints are in 
themselves educators ; and so he is trying the 
experiment of removing the brown paper 
covers and trusting these splendid books to 
even the youngest habitués of the library. 
The librarian tells me that the result of this 
venture shows that the Director’s efforts to 
cultivate a taste for the beautiful are being 
appreciated, for in few instances have books 
been soiled or ill-used in any way. All books 
are purchased by the Director on his own 
responsibility ; the result of this system is that 
any book called for,if not on the shelves of 
the library, may be procured at once by pur- 
chase, and can be put in circulation as soon 
as the publishers are able to deliver it to the 
library. 


PROFESSORS OF ALL CREEDS MAY AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF THE LIBRARY 


Many are apt to imagine that this is purely 
a parochial affair—which is a great error, as 
the library is thrown open to the public at 
large, the only requirements being residence 
in New York, and satisfactory reference. 
In every respect, therefore, the Cathedral 
Library is a free public circulating library, 
and at present numbers among its readers 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews and Gentiles. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE PROBLEM OF SENDING 
HIBITIONS 


1 ' Yith the return of the picture exhi- 
bition season, the semi-annual 
problem as to the advisability of 
‘*sending anything’’ awakes again in the 
average painter’s bosom. The beginner, the 
art student, the neophyte, compete eagerly 
for this privilege and rejoice as over a personal 
and professional compliment at the receipt of 
the neatly printed circulars with blank forms 
attached, which the various exhibition and 
art society committees send out; but the veteran 
has doubts, and very frequently consigns the 
circular to his waste-paper basket. He has 
no greater objections to selling his wares than 
has the beginner; but long experience has im- 
pressed upon him the unsatisfactoriness of the 
recurring exhibitions as a means to this end. 
The very great uncertainty of juries, both 
those of selection and of hanging, from which 
very few reputations in this country will insure 
the painter’s immunity; the certainty of 
damaged frames returned; the almost cer- 
tainty now-a-days, alack! of no sales; a 
general aversion to the joining in this undig- 
nified competition, and a more or less una- 
vailing yearning for that ideal of ‘¢ selling 
everything from your studio;’’ and fre- 
quently a more or less lively lack of respect 
for the popular appreciation of art—all these 
tend to discourage. Nevertheless, so many 
are the painters at present, and so exacting 
are the necessities of life, that the exhibition 
committees have their lists and their walls 
crowded, numerous as are these autumn col- 
lections. 


PAINTINGS TO EX- 


VARIOUS ART SHOWS 


The director of the exhibition in the Car 
negie Art Galleries, Pittsburgh, which opened 
»n 3 November, found himself provided with 
more pictures than available wall space; and 
small wonder, for* his collection includes a 
long list contributions by important American 
painters, and a very respectable demonstration 
by French and English artists of the contem- 
porary schools, including nearly all the best 
Scotchmen. 

The director of the St. Louis exhibition re- 
ports that the sales this year exceed those of 
last year, so far, notwithstanding the exigen- 
cies of the Presidential campaign. The ex- 
hibition of the Chicago Art Institute, which 
is of almost equal importance, opened on 20 
October ; that of the art department of the 
Western Pennsylvania Exposition Society in 
Pittsburgh, on the 8 September ; the fifteenth 
autumn exhibition of the National Academy 
in this city was begun on 23 November; the 
sixty-sixth annual exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, on 21 December; the fifty-fifth exhi- 
bition of the Boston Art Club in that city on 
4 December. 





In addition to these there are numerous 
minor exhibitions—an Architectural and Art 
Crafts Exhibition in Quebec, which opened on 
8 October ; an important one, French and 
American, by the Baltimore Architectural 
Club ; a competition for a decoration by the 
Municipal Art Society of Cincinnati, etc., 
etc. The mumber of prizes, funds, medals, 
etc., which in the larger institutions offer ad- 
ditional incentives to the successful painter, is 
also quite considerable. 


PICTURE PURCHASES IN LONDON 


In Philadelphia, the Memorial Hall Com- 
mittee of the Fairmount Park Commission, 
has purchased in London a painting by Carlo 
Crevelli, for £4,000, and one by Hondecoeter, 
for £1,600, both of them to be paid for in 
instalments from the Wilstach fund. Neither 
of the pictures have any known title. Need- 
less to say, this action, following similar pur- 
chases by the committee, calls forth indignant 
protests against such ‘* un-American, antique- 
loving art-mania,’’ ‘‘ reckless extravagance.” 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SLEEVE MODIFICATION 


Lterations and remodeling may be 
A taken in hand with dispatch and 
energy, for we are quite sure of re- 
sults. For instance, last year’s sleeve, the 
gigot, needs only to be ripped apart, tight- 
ened in at the arm to elbow; then let it 
slope out easily into moderate fulness, so as 
to arrange a pretty top drapery which shall 
droop over into a smallish puff. With a 
tack here and there to keep it in place, you 
have a fashionable sleeve at once. The next 
thing to do is to trim off the surplus piece of 
material and be profoundly surprised at the 
size of it. Evening gowns, with silk elbow 
sleeves en ballon, are quite as simply and 
easily remodeled by having a long sleeve of 
some transparent material shirred, then have 
the silk puff cut into frills—very full ones, 
indeed—to turn into jockeys and widen the 
top. Plissés of whatever transparent mate- 
rial is used may divide the silk frills, if a 
light, airy effect is sought. Velvet elbow 
sleeves may be cut up in ruffles in the same 
way, and look extremely well if plisséd. 
Demi-décolleté gowns, with long transparent 
sleeves, shirred or tucked, will be worn at 
small dinners and dances ; but gowns worn 
on ceremonious occasions, at big balls and 
dinners, have no sleeves at all, one may say 
—merely a strap to hold crisp kiltings of 
tulle or lovely laces, with a large single flower 
or cluster on one shoulder. 


DECOLLETAGE 


Evening décolletage is to be very low this 
winter, and where the line dips in the back 
a great rose is posed, either in the centre or a 
little at one side. All these touches, how- 
ever, depend upon the character of the 
wearer, what her figure may be, and her 
general style and air. 


THE SMARTEST COLORS AND MATERIALS FOR 
STREET COSTUMES 


The prevailing mode for street gowns leads 
toward solid colors and smooth cloths, and 
they are having a pleasing, restful effect en 
masse, as one sees a great number of women 
on the thoroughfares. Let us hope that loud 
shrieks of color, bedlam combinations, hys- 
terical bows and frantic frills will gradually 
subside. The nice young women are more 
rational and approachable in appearance, 
while the mad lot still roam unchecked— 
perhaps not so much to blame, after a two- 
years’ riot of trashy finery. Yet we are 
grateful, all the same, for the slight decrease. 

Greens and purples—and what a charming 
variety there is of both those colors—take 
the lead in all the fine new frocks wherever 
you go. One is inclined to be rather disap- 
pointed if a gown of either shade falls below 
the mark. The winter canvas cloths build 
up very well, and their width is of such ad- 
vantage that the price need not intimidate the 
most slender purse. Camel’s-hair and Zibe- 
line are delightful in their clinging softness. 
A capital model for these, or any cloth 
gown which is meant to be very smart and 
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becoming, is the one about to be described. 
The skirt is supposed to be perfect, lined with 
silk, if possible, if not, with the new substi- 
tute, and to have a little hair-cloth at the 
bottom. At the two front gore seams and 
the side gore seams, after they are slit up 
eight or ten inches, a panel of lighter or 
darker cloth than the cloth of gown—or in 
direct contrast; the former, however, is more 
modish, should be laid under, and a flat black 
silk braid gives finish to the edges, with a 
slight ornamentation at the apex or the tri- 
angle. 
HYACINTH COSTUME 


We will take it for granted that the gown 
material is a hyacinth cloth of the favorite 
shade, and the panels are two shades deeper 
in tone. At the bottom of these four skirt 
panels, going upwards at regular distances, 
are three loops of this black silk braid cross- 
ing over the panels, and each fastened by a 
square button of the same color as the braid, 
while the other ends are hidden under similar 
buttons. The skirt is mounted in the back 
very prettily, carrying out the same triangular 
panel idea, by inserting two of them with 
points downwards, the skirt fulness plaited 
in between. These panels are trimmed in 
the identical manner that those on the skirt 
are, with braid on edge and loops across held 
by buttons. The round bodice through the 
centre of its back has a perpendicular band as 
wide as a broad ribbon, of the panel cloth. 
Over this a divided boléro showing the cloth 
band between holding them together, are two 
loops of braid and buttons, with a black satin 
belt laid in folds below. The boléro edges 
are finished with the same flat braid. In 
front there is a white cloth yoke finely 
tucked, the lower part of bodice having a hy- 
acinth velvet vest which does not quite meet, 
and shows a touch of white cloth. These 
loose velvet pieces are also looped across with 
black silk braid and buttons as far as the 
yoke. At the sides are boléro fronts of cloth 
matching the gown, which overlap the velvet 
slightly, and have one row of braid on the 
edge. The neck is finished with a crush 
black satin band, with cream lace plissé in 
ruff from the sides only, and corresponding 
lace at the wrists hidden under a narrow hya- 
cinth velvet ruffle. This model may serve 
tor the most inexpensive of materials, with 
panels of the same, and the effect produced 
by the braid, the ioops and buttons, would be 
exceedingly satisfactory, trim and neat. 

A pretty hat to wear with this costume of 
hyacinth cloth, would be one of black chenille 
braid, the brim coming well over the fore- 
head, brim trimmed with two kilted silk 
frills as dark as the cloth; crown of shaded 
purple and mauve chrysanthemums, and bows 
of hyacinth velvet ribbon under the brim at 
the back. A black or light fawn cloth, loose- 
back jacket, would also look very smart. 


JACKETS AND MUFFS 


Jackets of all kinds are to be had in such 
pleasing and modish variety in the best shops, 
that the only advice to be given is to be sure 
that the jacket is a perfect fit, and that it is 
in accord with the gowns intended to be worn 
with it. But, if one may spend something 
above the price of a ready-made garment, this 
hyacinth costume would be much smarter if 
the jacket matched the gown, and was or- 
dered to be made with braided fronts, the de- 
sign on seams, perhaps, or down the centre of 
back, with a high collar faced with fur. Of 
course the collar fur must match one’s muff, 
and, if the muff is small, it must be enlarged 
a bit. Even velvet dress-muffs are all very 
Jarge this year, and for that reason are noth- 
ing like as pretty. After all, there is nothing 
to commend a large muff—except the decree 
of fashion, to which we must all submit. 





The ro December issue of 
Vogue will be a _ special 
number, commemorate of the 
fifth Anniversary of Vogue's 
debut. 


ON DIT—PARIS 


the Czar and Czarina entered the 

beautiful city, and so warm was it 
that the Czarina was obliged to raise her 
parasol to seek protection from its rays. This 
recalls an unpublished incident connected 
with the visit of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
in 1885, when she was unfortunate enough 
to enter Paris in a downpour of rain. One 
of the Queen’s suite immediately raised an 
umbrella and held it over her head, the 
Queen seizing the handle. Someone in the 
crowd, thinking the umbrella not fine enough 
for so august a lady, 1ushed forward towards 
the royal carriage and presented the Queen 
with one far more elegant, which her Majesty 
accepted smilingly. On the following day, 
the unknown giver had sent him at his home, 
not only the umbrella he had given, but to it 
was added a superb gold tobacco- box. 


P Aris lay in a blaze of sunshine when 


JULES VERNE IN A LAW SUIT 


A sensational suit has been started against 
the widely known and popular writer, Jules 
Verne, and Hetzel, the editor, because of the 
publication of ** Face au Drapeau.’’ The 
hero of this book, it appears, has been painted 
in very wild disordered colors, and it is sup- 
posed to depict the well-known inventor, M. 
Eugéne Turpin. The Panclostic Society 
which has brought the suit are said to have 
served notices on nearly two hundred wit- 
nesses. It is needless to say that M. Turpin 
is interested in the Society above named. 


THE CZARINA’S HAIR 


It is no secret that the Empress Alexandra, 
of Russia, is devoted to French gowns and 
Paris fashions ; but so far she refuses to adopt 
the Parish coiffure bouffante—in other words 
she does not wear her hair in the present 
mode—puffed out and over’ her ears. Her 
Majesty’s hair is extremely beautiful—a rare 
shade of golden chestnut—which she wears 
drawn back from the face quite smoothly, 
with a triple coil in the back. At evening 
functions her diadems, which are superbly 
jeweled, are posed on the head with great 
simplicity. Whenever seen during the day, 
the Czarina wears the loveliest of little ca- 
potes, always harmonizing with the color of 
her costumes, and trimmed generally with 
feathers and aigrettes. Her Imperial High- 
ness shows great partiality for all pale colors— 
lilac, pink, mauve, gray, beige, and above all, 
white. At the ceremony connected with the 
christening of the new bridge, Alexander 11., 


the Empress, wore an enchanting gown of 


pearl-gray silk, with a shoulder-cape to match, 
trimmed with gray and white mousseline de 
soie plissé, and a pearl-gray capote with white 
aigrette. 

TRUFFLES 


At a recent séance of the French Academy 
of Science, three new varieties of truffles, dis- 
covered growing in Thessaly, were passed 
round to the members for examination amid 
apparent profound interest and delight over 
the new-found tubers. Following the truffle 
specimens came the jaw-bone of a monkey 
said to be of the hight of an ordinary man, 
and dsscovered in Madagascar by an American 
paleontologist whose name is published as 
** M. Forsyth, Major,’’ and who was present 
in person. 


BIARRITZ PARISIENIZED 


Victor Hugo, writing to his wife, described 
Biarritz, as it then was, *‘a white village with 
red roofs and green shutters, built on undu- 
lating ground, whose ups and downs it fol- 
lows,’’ and then goes on to depict it when 
Paris has found its way there: “ Then this 
village of Biarritz, so primitive, so rustic, so 
honest, moreover, will be devoured by the 
evil spirit of money, sacra fames. Biarritz 
will put poplars on its mounds, balustrades on 
its cliffs, staircases on its precipices, kiosks on 
its rocks, benches on its grottoes, trousers on 
its bathing girls— whose costumes now consist 
of a petticoat and a chemise. Biarritz will be- 
come modest and rapacious. Prudery, ‘i” 
whose entire body,’ says Moliére, ‘there 
nothing chaste but the ears,” will replace the 
free and innocent familiarity of these young 
women disporting themselves in the sea. 
People will read the Biarritz Gazette ; melo- 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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Anaual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! 




















EPiLsMS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders. such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc, 


~ ‘The first Dose will give | 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 

to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 


Wool and Silk, All-Silk. 


ie 


adjusting. 





Weak Stomach, | | 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic, arousing with the | 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical || | 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively | | 


Without a Rival! | 


They quickly restore females to complete } 
health, because they promptly remove ob- || | 
| 

| 


smaller corset. 








structions or irregularities of the system. 
25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 
B. F. ALLER | CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Book Free upon application, 











| MILL AGENTS, 


A better ae at home than is served over any bar in the World. 
= Ry IOs 
== = COCATAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, | 
| 













_ Lay WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
~) +», TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 

made of absolutely pure and well ma- | 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 

best cocktails served over any bar inthe | 
world. Being compounded in accurate | 
proportions, they will always be found of | 
uniform quality, 
| 


) Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 

tails made of the same material and pro- | 

™>. portions, the one which is aged must be | 

s the better, 

Try our YORK Cocktail—madewith- 

out any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

4 For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
© 4 ofthe principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


@.F F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





PO ee 


OX FRANC Twenty-five 





L Centimes a Day > 





pays for telephone service at your residence, millinery or ‘4 
dressmaking establishment. 16,000 telephones in New | 
York. Many in private residences. 


‘NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY | 12fertianat street, 






} 66 ° 99 Elastic- 
For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 


In Colors, White, Grey, Black. 


2. Being elastic every way, they are perfectly self- 


3- As shown in illustration there are no buttons ex- 
cept at the neck opening, which, by the way, is also the 
entrance opening—the wearer simply unbuttoning the 
flaps finds ample expansion for the body to pass in at the 
neck, as into a pair of pants. 
the opening and buttons down the front—which often 
injure and hurt, and always spoil the fit and elasticity. 

4. For ladies they are so glove-fitting they allow 


5. They greatly improve the fit of outer garments. 

6. Perfect fit is guaranteed if proper size is selected, 
and we authorize all our customers to take back any 
garment not satisfactory to the buyer. 


Union Suit 


Nena) 
Constable KoCo, 


Han qualities, including All-Cotton, Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, 
| In Summer and Winter Weights. Dress Goods. 


More easily and quickly put on and off than other 


Drap d’Ete, Camel's Hair, 
Cashmere. 

English, Scotch, & 

Metal Effects and Canvas Weaves. 

White and Colored Fabrics, 


for Evening and House Wear. 


This renders unnecessary 


roadway A 19th a. 


NEW YORK, 





Send for Booklet, with Catalogue and Illustrations. 
JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 


NEW YORK. GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 














A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


MENNEN’S ——isteun | 
TOILET |) 
POWDER 


Appr ved by high- 

est [Medical author- 

ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 

for infanis and adults. 

“e Delightful after shaving. 

Positive! Relieves 

Prickly Heat, mong — Chafed Skin, , etc. 

Removes Blot ; makes the skin smooth 


andheaithy.” TARE ne baa tS. FREE 
SAMPLE RILED. (Name th pape —sy STEUBEN Co., 


rherd Mennen Co., ete Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 


















For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
‘ Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 








New Yore. 
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> Hair Cloth, 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 
FREE SAMPLES. 
American Hair Cloth Company, 














EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. This soap is an excel- 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of BITES OF INSECTS, 
CHAFING, Prickty Heat, Ivy Porsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! 
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(Continued from page 346.)8 


dramas and tragedies will be played. In the 


evening people will go to concerts, there will 
be a concert every evening, and a singer with 
a name ending ini; a nightingale burdened 
with the weight of fifty years will sing soprano 
conatinas at a few steps from Old Ocean, sing- 
ing his eternal music of the tides, the tempest 
and the hurricanes.’”’ 





READY-MADE COSTUMES 
(From $28 to $185) 

He fact that the ready-made costume 
finds many customers is demon- 
strated by the yearly increase and 

improvement in the ready-made display. 


One’s search, indeed, is so complicated 
among such vast and endless assortments of 





gowns that one must, more or less, reduce it 
to a point of exactness as to class and quality 
before attempting to take notes for one’s own, 
or other people’s benefit. Therefore the de- 
scriptions of this week will include, as far as 
possible, the simpler and less dressy of the cos- 
tumes—suitable for shopping or morning visits 
—and exclude the more elaborate toilets ; 
yet one finds, like the assortment of the 
library catalogue, an exact classification 
difficult ; therefore the next week’s shopping 
for ‘* grown-up people’s’’ frocks must, when 
it appears in Vogue, be kindly considered as 
‘¢ continuation ’’ rather than separate work. 

Smooth, heavy cloths are in favor this sea- 
son, and show themselves in many dark tones 
of color, Dark blue is quite as popular as 
ever. This simple street gown is most desir- 
able for useful wear. It consists of skirt and 
bodice, the latter built in jacket and vest ef- 
fect. The vest is tight-fitting, quite plain, 
buttoning down the centre with flat buttons 
covered with black satin. The jacket pieces 
of the bodice are loose either side of the vest, 
aud heavily and stylishly braided ; the braid- 
ing runs up the two side seams at the back of 
the bodice, which is made in short, full 
jacket-build. Sleeves are tight-fitting above 
the elbow, and then fulled into the shoulder 
seams in fine plaits. The collar is high stand- 
ing, (hooks tight to the throat) and trimmed 
with braid. The skirt is plain, moderately 
full, and has a braiding running up either 
front seam. Price, $48. 

Scotch tweed in mixed effects is found 
very inexpensive and attractive. One in dark 
blue ground with broken plaid of white and 
yellow effect, is made most simply. The full 
belt bodice is girdled about with a broad, soft 
belt of black satin, which buttons over at one 
side with flat oval satin buttons. A deep 
yoke-collar of bright red cloth, heavily braided 
in black, gives a tone of gayness and chic to 
what might otherwise be a rather common- 


Place gown. This deep collar divides in the 
back and front, and ends in a high standing 
Collar, either side of which in front is a large 
button matching those on the girdle. Price, 
$28. 

A second tweed costume for street wear 
is made up in skirt and jacket. The ground 
work of the fabric is gray shot over with 
blue and yellow weaving. The coat is short, 
loose-fitting in front, tight in the back, hook- 
ing over to the shoulder in broad, double- 
breasted-effect ; a heavy brown woolen braid 
outlines the front edge, collar and back seams, 
and forms the onlytrimming. Price $35. 

In several varieties of color one finds a 
well-made and well-trimmed coat and skirt 
costume. The loose fitting coat fronts have 
an oddly-shaped piece of cloth stitched on the 
outer edge, coming from the under-arm seam 
and forming, toward the bottom of the coat, 
large pockets either side. The back seams 
are overlaid with a stitched band of cloth, 
each one ending in a sharp point below the 
waist-line and held in place by tiny crocheted 
buttons of the same color as the cloth. Price 
$48.50. 

One finds the basque-cut of bodice once 
again—the back is quite coat-like, making 
an early autumn street suit without necessity 
of extra wrapping. A bodice of this cut is 
seen in canvas d’hiver of rich plum color. 
The fronts of the bodice are covered with fine 
braiding, also the high flaring collar which is 
faced with velvet matching the color of the 
cloth. The sleeves are tight-fitting with 
draped effect at the top, and have small turn- 
back flaring cuffs. Price $35. Among the 


— Feg01 
imported, and hence high-priced creations, 
this black moiré antique shown in the illus- 
tration is wonderfully elegant. The bodice is 
short at the back, belted about with a narrow 
satin ribbon. The back of the bodice is made 
of gray satin, over which a fine black lace is 
fulled; a gray velvet vest forms the front, the 
black lace coming to the vest either side very 
much fulled and ending in full loose-hanging 
pieces edged with fine black silk braid, is 
caught with large cut jet button, the ribbon 
belt ending at this point. The velvet vest is 
tight-fitting, made with a deep sharp point in 
front; the silk braid runs three times the 
length of the vest, while some straight double 
tabs of the velvet edged with the black guimpe 
are placed cross-wise either side of the front 
across the chest. The sleeves are of the 
moiré tight-fitting, with a full-draped piece 
overlaid at the shoulder seam. The collar of 
gray velvet, lace-covered, flares backward and 
has a high black satin ruche inside. Price 
$125. 


The Vogue Philanthropy Series is 
resumed in this issue and will be 


published at intervals, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 
(Continued trom page iii.) 

(1) Any kind of Melton cream is excellent 
for dressing patent-leather shoes. Even a 
little vaseline, applied with a soft rag, will 
answer, if the cream is not obtainable at 
your bootmaker’s. 

(2) The colored shirt, with white all- 
around turn-down collar, will be correct for 
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morning wear this winter. Last year it was 
worn in the afternoon with frock coat, but 
this season the white shirt has a revival. A 
black club tie or a black four-in-hand is al- 
ways smart. You will find the club tie this 
winter very popular and worn on all occa- 
sions. 

(3) The fashionable trousers are made 
moderately loose to the knee from the waist, 
and tight from there downward—somewhat 
on the peg-top principle. Very tight trousers, 
however, are not in vogue. 
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M9761. Style of Visiting Cards. To 
C. B., Harrisburg, Pa.—Kindly let me know 
if very thin visiting cards will be used this 
winter, or is it considered better taste to use 
a medium weight cardboard? also let me 
know the correct size, and oblige. 

» A medium thickness of card is most pre- 
ferred, that is to say, it is not thick like card 
board, nor thin like letter paper, but anything 


between the two is about right. The size of 
a woman’s card should be not over 3 x 2% 
inches. 

762. Invitation to Card Party. To 
E. D., Phila.—Will you be kind enough to 
inform me personally or through the columns 
of your paper the proper form for an acceptance 
(if any is required) or a declination to an invi- 
tation received in the following form : 

Miss Virginia Van Court 
1506 South Penn Square 


Tuesday Evng., November 16th, eight o’ clock 
Cards 


Your hostess has invited you to a card party. 
She evidently has sent out a number of invi- 
tations, and for her convenience has adopted 
the cimple form that you see. 

Where an invitation is given for an affair 
that depends for its success upon the precise 
number, or almost the precise number coming 
that are expected, it is obligatory to write to 
your hostess at once on receipt of the invita- 
tion, either accepting the invitation or regret- 
ting that you cannot come. 

If you do not answer this invitation, and a 
lot of others neglect also to answer it, it is 
quite evident that your hostess’s party might 
be entirely spoiled, and this is particularly so 
with a card party, where tables have to be 
made up. 


763. Letters of Condolence. To 
H., Port Richmond.—I heard from different 
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sides lately, that it is the correct thing to 
write letters of condolence on mourning paper 
even if the writer is not in mourning himself. 

You do not write on mourning paper. If 
you are to make a call upon the person in 
mourning, you would not call in mourning 
yourself. Why should you write a letter on 
mourning paper, which is a substitute for 
your calling? People go to a funeral in 
sombre dress—that is to say they do not appear 
in gay hats and bright ties; but they do not 
put on mourning to attend a funeral. The 
whole question of wearing mourning is one 
that is much debated, and the tendency is to 
reduce the period of wearing mourning, and 
many persons will not wear mourning at all. 
Therefore to go out of your way to use mourn- 
ing paper in writing a letter of condolence is 
not only wholly needless, but directly contrary 
to the tendency of the times. 


764. Woman Driving Tandem. To 
P., Milwaukee.—Will you kindly enlighten 
me as to the propriety of a woman accom- 
panying a man or driving alone behind 4 
tandem. The question arose recently, and 
one person maintained that it was not the 
correct thing for a woman to ride behind 
horses hitched in this manner. 

A lady will never make herself common. 
This is the only thing that would prevent 4 
woman from driving behind a tandem. In 
a large city, or in a place where a misccl- 
laneous crowd of gazers would be gathered by 
such an unusual thing as a lady alone driving 
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a tandem, it would certainly not be in 
good taste. In the country ladies engage in 
all kinds of sports, and they can drive alone 
in any way th at pleases them, dog carts, T 
carts, tande'm, spike teams or coaches. The 
idea is *\ at in the act itself there is no im- 
“piupriety, but a lady would not drive tandem 
where it would make her unpleasantly con- 
spicuous. In all such things it is not so 
much what a woman does that determines 
what is good taste, as where she does it and 
how she dees it. 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 


inal red bouclé, trimmed with black 


FB *:: page shows a Paquin gown of card- 
Virot 


fox and batiste embroidery. 
hat of black with strass buckle. 


Sus-rronT: Reapy FoR THE THEATRE 
shows cape of gray velvet, overlaid with white 
broadcloth appliqué. Ermine collar and muff. 


Drawing on page 335 is a Paquin driving- 
coat of tobacco brown Melton with mink 
trimmings. Watteau back. Turban of 
brown mirror velvet. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


He return of the Lyceum Company is 
matter for rejoicing on_ several 
accounts—not the least of which is 

that it adds at least one to the very scanty 
number of presentable men on the New York 
stage. Great would be the howl of disap- 
proval that would arise from critics and from 
audiences, if the average woman actress were 
as ill-favored and ill-dressed or as youth-lack- 
ing as the average actor. Both Mr. Daniel 
Frohman and Mr. Augustin Daly made a first 
step last season toward remedying this deplor- 
able state of affairs by engaging Mr. Charles 
J. Richmond and Mr. James K. Hackett, 
both young and exceedingly well favored. It 
is to be hoped that these managers will not 
wearv of well doing, and that others of their 
class may be inspired to follow their example. 

The Lyceum company signalized the open- 
ing of its tenth season by appearing in a new 
play, The Courtship of Leonie, which has 
an original plot and some very telling situa- 
tions. 

Miss Ada Rehan again appears on the 
scene of her many triumphs before she be- 
came an international favorite, As You Like 
It having been selected as the opening play. 

His Wife’s Father, which has been run- 
ning since Monday night at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, affords Mr. W. H. Crane a 
pleasant and profitable medium for re-introduc- 
ing himself to New York. His leading lady 
is Miss Effie Shannon, heretofore a favorite 
with Lyceum audiences. In the course of his 
present engagement Mr. Crane will produce 
A Fool of Fortune, a new play by Miss 
Martha Morton. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield has been playing a 
round of his previous successes preparatory to 
putting on his new play, Castle Sombras. 

Gilbert Parker’s well-known novel, The 
Seats of the Mighty, has been dramatzed, 
and it is to be produced by H. Beerbohm Tree 
ind his company at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre on Monday next. 

This is the last week of the Sign of the 
Cross in New York, 

My Friend From India having secured 
Hoyt’s Theatre, that place will again 
become fit for audiences composed of decent 
ind refined people after this week. 

The list of prosperously-continued-week- 
after-week plays is a long one. It includes, 

mong others, Roaring Dick & Co., at Pal- 
mer’s Theatre; The Cherry Pickers at the 
Fourteenth Street ; Secret Service, the Gar- 
ck ; Rosemary, the'Empire ; The Mandarin, 
Herald Square ; Jack and the Beanstalk, Ca- 
no; Brian Boru, the Broadway ; The Broken 
Melody, the American Theatre. 

The announcement that a benefit is being 
arranged for Rose Coghlan was a shock to 
many of her admirers, who had no idea that 
1er circumstances were such as to make a 

1ovement of this kind necessary. Those who 
‘or so many years have enjoyed the work of this 





trained and talented actress will be interested 
in the subjoined extract copied from the Sun : 
It has been known for some time past to the 
friends of Rose Coghlan that she was in serious 
financial embarrassments, and she is said now 
to be quite destitute of means after a long 
and worthy stage career. Her enterprises 
since she became a star have met with little 
success, although she has gathered about her 
notably fine companies and presented plays 
which were dignified and serious efforts. One 
of her best remembered achievements in this 
direction was a revival of Diplomacy at the 
Star Theatre four years ago, when she gath- 
ered about her for the revival of this old play 
of Sardou a rarely capable collection of actors. 
Her subsequent productions were nearly as 
exqensively and artistically undertaken, but 
they failed to gain popular support. 

One of her last undertakings here was the 
performance of a drama written by her 
brother and called The Check Book. She 
has presented no new plays since she was seen 
last spring at Palmer’s Theatre in Madame, 
which was also the work of her brother, 
Charles Coghlan. The piece, as well as Miss 
Coghlan’s share in it, was highly commended ; 
but the bad fortune which has followed her 
for several years seemed to prevent the suc- 
cess which the enterprise appeared to deserve. 
Last summer she acted in San Francisco, and 
her circumstances at present are said to be 
most distressing. 

Miss Coghlan has been chiefly associated 
with the New York stage, and the greater part 
of her career here was spent at the head of 
the old Wallack stock company. In that 
time she established her reputation as an ac- 
complished and versatile actress, and possibly 
no other woman in a similar position filled it 
so long and with such distinction. The 
standard plays of the classic English répertoire 
were frequently acted by the Wallack com- 
pany, and in addition to the modern rédles 
Miss Coghlan won her honors as Lady Teazle, 
Lady Gay Spanker, and in at least one of the 
Shakespearean heroines Rosalind. Some—of 
the other plays in which she is particularly 
well remembered from the Wallack days were 
Forget-Me-Not, A Scrap of Paper, and a 
dramatization of Charles Reade’s novel, Peg 
Woffington. 

Her first appearance in this city was made 
in 1871, when she came here with the Lydia 
Thompson burlesquers and acted Venus in 
Ixion. Her début at Wallack’s Theatre was 
made as Mrs. Honeyton in A Happy Pair, 
during the following year, and her continuous 
connection with the company did not com- 
mence until some years later. She appeared 
for the first time on any stage as one of the 
witches in Macbeth, at Greenock, Scotland, 
in 1868. 

The exact date on which the benefit will 
take place has not yet been selected, and 
there have been no plans agreed upon. The 
managers who signed the letter are to act as 
a committee of arrangements, and it will be 
their purpose to arrange the most elaborate 
programme possible, It is believed that Miss 
Coghlan’s position in the profession will make 
the most conspicuous members anxious to act 
for her benefit. She has often in the past 
given her services for such occasions. Charles 
Frohman, at the Empire Theatre, will accept 
orders for seats for the performance. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—T wo Little Vagrants. 
American—8.15, The Broken Melody. 
Broadway—8.15, Brian Boru. 





The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM'S 











It’s likely you need a tonic. Most people do. 
Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters is the one. For 
sale by all druggists, grocers, wine merchants, 


Mountain Side Farm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 


THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
Visitors Welcome at Farmor Dairy. 








Bijou—8.30, My Friend From India. 
Casino—8.15, Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Daly’s—8.15, As You Like It—The Geisha. 
Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, His Wife's Father. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 
Garden—8.30, Richard Mansfield. 
Garrick—8.15, Secret Service 

Herald Square—8.15, The Mandarin. 
Knickerbocker—8, The Sign of the Cross. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Courtship of Leonie. 
Metropolitan Opera-house—8, Opera. 
Olympia—8, Santa Maria. 

Palmer's—8.15, Roaring Dick & Co. 
Star—8.15, An Innocent Sinner. 


§ Alimans.@. 


Are now showing a choice 
assortment of finest and ex- | 
clusive Writing Papers for | 
Fashionable Correspondence. 


Invitations for all social occa- 
sions engraved in the most 
approved style, and at mod- 
erate cost. 


Die sinking a special feature, 
and in this connection are 
shown original designs in 
Personal Monograms and Ad- 
dress Dies for embellishing 
Note Paper. 


A representative line of high- 
class Foreign and Domestic 
novelties for the Library 
Table and Writing Desk, 
suitable for Wedding, Birth- 
day and. Holiday Gifts. An | 
early inspection is invited. 


Stationery Dept. 


(rear of Rotunda.) 


| VANCE STYLES 








(8th St, (Sth St. and Sixth Avenue, W. Y. 


The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘‘ Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 


Cam Mensa Mes 


Zs “ nnberaim “uileatsd « Stl, 
FA i < ; 












Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. | 


| REAL 
| RUSSIAN 


CROWN 
SABLES 
CHIN- 
CHILLA 
FOX 
FISHER 


AND ALL THE 
NEW AND AD- 


OF 


FURS 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
19th St., Bet. Bway & 5th Ave. 


“Suggestions for 
Dressmakers.” 


A new book, the only one of the kind 
ever published. One Hundred Pages of 
great interest and importance to dressmakers. 
Contains chapters on **The Dressmaker,’’ 
‘*Dressmaking Systems,’” ‘*Basting,’’ ‘*Cut- 
ting and Fitting,’’ ‘* Making,’’ ‘** How to 
Select Costumes,’’ ** Economy,”’ ‘* Making 
Over,” ‘*Color,’* **Style,’” and many hints 
equally valuable. It is a book that will be 
useful and every dressmaker should have a 
copy for reference, It is printed on extra 
laid paper with a colored cover and is a splen- 
did example of bookmaking. 


Price 50 Cents. 
“LE CHARME” 


The new French fashion magazine is some- 
thing entirely new in the world of fashion. 
Commencing with the October number (out 
September roth), containing eight colored 
plates and sixteen pages of black and white 
designs. It will be in all respects the finest 
low priced magazine published in Paris. 
“Le Charme” will sell at 50 cents per 


single number, $5.00 a year; $3.00 six 


months. Every newsdealer has it. 
THE 
MORSE-BROUGHTON 


COo., 
Publishers of Original Designs Only, 
3 E. roth St., Bet. Broadway & sth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Our regular Autumn Opening of 
French Models takes place the week 
beginning September 21st, 1896. 


Percaline, Sateen, Silesia, 





NUBIAN 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 


Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of su- 


perior quality. Nothing else so fully 


satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


It is not enough to ask for ‘‘ Fast Black ”’ dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color 
may crock the underclothing or discolor by 
perspiration. 

Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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SALVA-CEA 


is bound to become a household remedy, and by this we mean there will not be a well regulated house in the land 
where the little red labeled box cannot be found. It will become as ubiquitous as salt or sugar. Hardly a day 
passes in which SALVA-CEA is not required. It is so handy and so effective when used for /ittle things. Whether 
some one gets bruised, burned or scalded, or a cold develops in the night, or an eruption on the skin appears, or 
mosquitoes are thick, or toothache sets in, no matter what, you will find Satva-cEa 


EQUAL to the OCCASION 


SALV A-CEA 


Observe the top and bottom of the box that contains the best ointment ever offered to the public. There is 
nothing like it. Those who have used it know this. It cures old sores of years’ standing. It is a marvel for 
Pires and Nasat CaTarruH. For CuHarinc and ItcHINnG one application is usually sufficient to effect a cure. 
For Frost Bires and Tenper Feet it takes away the pain and soreness quickly. For CuHappep Hanns and 
Cotp Sores on the Lips it is much better than other preparations. Above all it is 


PURE and ABSOLUTELY SAFE. Try It. 


And besides it is cheap, that is, it is cheap in the light of its virtues, and it lasts for ordinary uses a long time. 


SALVA-CEA 


satisfies everybody, and especially those who know a good thing when they use it. It neither looks nor smells like 
anything else, and it acts in a manner entirely its own. 

[Inflammation cannot exist when SALva-cea is used. It overcomes it almost immediately, and that is why we use 
the words on the cover of the box “ Subdues Inflammation.” It’s the only preparation that actually does this, and 
t does it so promptly, so quickly, that it 


LEAVES NO DOUBT IN 


your mind about the matter. When the inflammation covers a large surface use the ointment freely. It never 
injures. 

It is because it ‘ Subaues Inflammation”? that it “ Allays Irritation,” and “ Relieves Pain.” The most attractive 
feature of the preparation is the quickness with which it does its work. “The improvement begins aT ONCE and 
continues until the cure is complete. Write the word SALva-cEa in the corner of 


YOUR MEMORY 


You will need it some day and be glad you have a memory 


EXTRA STRONG SALVA-CEA 


for deep-seated pain and stiffness of the joints. It is the best lubricant for athletes. 


THE BRANDRETH CO. 


274 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK 
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